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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


XXVIII.—SIR CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, 
BART. 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


Any record of contemporary sportsmen would certainly be altogether 
incomplete without the inclusion of Sir Claude Champion de 
Crespigny, who, not only strong and hearty, but almost as active 
and energetic now that he has passed sixty as he was before he 
had reached twenty, is still cheerily pursuing his spirited career. 
No-one can be surprised to read that the early de Crespignys—the 
family traces back to the beginning of the twelfth century—were a 
‘turbulent and martial race.” What was “ turbulent and martial ” 
in days of yore is now represented by what is bold and courageous, 
and these are certainly characteristics. Of Norman origin, the 
de Crespignys owned large estates and held many dignities across 
the Channel during the Middle Ages, and settled in England after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Space does not permit details 
of the early exploits of the family. A jump over the centuries 
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must be made to the present Baronet’s grandfather, Captain 
Augustus de Crespigny, known by the sobriquet of the ‘“‘ Newfound- 
land Dog,” owing to the number of lives he had saved from drown- 
ing. On one occasion, in the midst of an action off Cadiz with the 
French fleet, the Captain dived in after five men who had been left 
struggling in the water after the sinking of a small boat, and the 
French Commander, honouring the achievement, ordered his men to 
cease firing till the good work had been accomplished. 

The incident is noted because it seems possible that Sir Claude 
inherited his love of the sea from this grandfather ; at any rate, when 
a boy he was sent into the Navy, which, however, he left in 1865, 
after five years’ service, because, as was not unnatural, he ‘could 
not get enough hunting.” Next year he obtained a commission in 
the 6oth Rifles, but to no uniform was he more attached than toa 
silk racing jacket ; and being quartered in Ireland, nothing could be 
more inevitable than that he should take to steeplechasing. In the 
spring of 1867 he trained and rode a mare called Maid of the Mist, 
the property of a brother officer, Major Watts Russell, who was 
afterwards killed while riding a race in India. The mare wasa 
hopeless outsider, odds of 100 to I were offered, a horse ridden by 
the late ‘‘ Bay” Middleton being favourite. Claude de Crespigny, 
however, had taken particular pains to walk round the course and 
study the going, he avoided some swampy ground, into which 
‘* Bay’ Middleton happened to get, and landed the 100 to 1 chance 
by a length—a satisfactory beginning. There was not much time 
for sport, however, the regiment being kept at work in dealing with 
the Fenian rebellion, and he was able to have more of his beloved 
diversion in India, whither the 60th were sent in the autumn of 
1867. The Cawnpore course was a particularly stiff one, and it is 
highly probable that Sir Claude—who succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1868—would not have got over it had he been on the horse he 
had originally intended to ride, a bad jumper with no speed, which 
fortunately went lame before the event. He was able to pick upa 
mare called Baby Blake, and to buy her cheaply because she had a 
nasty habit of falling; but here, for once, she stood up. The dis- 
tance was four miles; at the third fence, composed of a couple of 
high mud walls, in and out of a road, all the others refused, and 
Baby Blake getting over obtained a lead which she never quite lost, 
though at the finish she was only half a length in front of Happy 
Boy, who had the assistance of a professional jockey. One of Sir 
Claude’s friends, Mr. St. Quentin, had colours very similar to those 
that Baby Blake was carrying; at the second fence St. Quentin’s 
horse came down, it was generally supposed that, in accordance 
with her usual custom, Baby Blake had fallen, odds of 100 to 1 
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were hastily offered against her, and snapped up by an observant 
backer with a good pair of glasses, who saw how things were, and 
who had a remarkably good race at small risk. 

Thus encouraged, Sir Claude continued to ride more keenly than 
ever, and he won all sorts of events, principally, however, steeple- 
chases, having an idea that flat-racing was too tame an amusement. 
Lord Marcus Beresford was amongst his frequent opponents, he and 
Captain Joy having a stable between them to which many good 
races fell. Sir Claude’s fame, indeed, was so widely spread that an 
article appeared about him in that well-known paper the Gaulois. 
According to the contributor, Sir Claude, notwithstanding his 
willingness to fill the modest rank of an officer of the British Army, 
was ‘‘ worth millions of money,” the fact being that his father’s will 
had deprived him of what he had always considered his due. At 
an imaginary race breakfast, the legend of which induced the Gaulois 
contributor to write, readers were informed that, amongst other 
trifles in the way of liquor, the company polished off 80 dozen 
bottles of champagne, 800 bottles of Bordeaux, 800 of Burgundy, 
with a proportionate quantity of brandy, indeed Sir Claude’s bill 
for entertaining at these Lahore races came to £6,000. 

When he was not riding, and duty permitted, he shot a good 
deal and had his share of pig-sticking, returning home in 1870 and 
retiring almost immediately after, having served with the 6oth four 
years. It need hardly be said that, in England once more, he lost no 
opportunity of riding jump races and of hunting in the intervals; 
and considering Sir Claude’s ideas of how hounds should be followed, 
it is really wonderful that he should have survived, or at any rate 
should be sufficiently hale and whole to pursue the sport as a sex- 
agenarian. ‘‘ Most of us ride for a fall now and then,” he remarks ; 
‘* what on earth is the use of going out hunting if one is going to ride 
only at obstacles which one is certain to surmount? Better to jog 
along the high read, or better still to walk.” That to a very great 
many who go out hunting this doctrine does not in the least appeal 
need scarcely be said; most men, indeed, take no needless chances. 
He mentions particularly a jump of 31 ft. over a five-foot fence 
covered by a mare he was once riding with the Cheshire Hounds, and 
observes that big jumps are often achieved by horses over hurdles, 
Harold, for instance, schooling over hurdles at Epsom, cleared 20 ft., 
and clean jumps of 24 and 25 ft. are, he says, frequent. This is most 
assuredly the case; indeed, Sir Claude rather understates than 
exaggerates. I have previously commented on the fact, though not, 
I think, in this magazine. While out with Tom Cannen some years 
ago at Danebury I noticed that one of the hurdles was placed by the 
side of, parallel with, a road, and asked the trainer if horses did not 
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jar themselves when they landed on it. He replied that they always 
swung clean over it on to the grass beyond. A rather small horse 
named Master Charlie was approaching at the moment; we carefully 
measured the length of his jump and found it to be 28 ft. 

The wonder that Sir Claude has survived many of his reckless 
exploits by flood and field is emphasised when one recalls some of 
the risks he has incurred. Once when out with the East Essex he 
wished to cross the line when a train was coming, and the official in 
charge of the gate refused to let him through; whereupon, persuading 
his horse to cross the wires by the side of the line, he went for the 
posts-and-rails on the opposite side, and was in the air as the train 
reached him. The economy of sport not admitting of fox-hunting 
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in the summer, Sir Claude one day asked the late Major Whyte- 
Melville whether runs with the Devon and Somerset were really 
equal to the descriptions which that best of all sporting novelists 
had given of them, and hearing that the accounts were accurate, 
Sir Claude promptly got on his horse and set off for the West 
Country, where he nearly came to grief in a totally unexpected way. 
Walking home one evening and leading his mare, a woman suddenly 
dashed out of a house as he passed, pursued by an infuriated man. 
Sir Claude called to him tostop; the man turned and began a furious 
assault on this new adversary, getting in a number of blows which 
drew streams of blood from Sir Claude’s head. Luckily, however, 
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he was well able to take care of himself, and, having dropped his 
assailant, discovered that for the correction of the unfortunate 
woman the brute had improvised a sort of knuckle-duster out of a 
big leather trace, with a buckle which cut like a knife. 

Early in the eighties, Sir Claude, not finding enough steeple- 
chasing elsewhere, determined to have a course of his own at 
Champion Lodge; he carefully put up the necessary fences, did 
what was requisite in other respects, and has brought off many 
excellent days’ sport, one advantage being that there is always an 
admirable schooling ground available; and as Captain Claude and 
Mr. N. C. de Crespigny are no less fond of the game than their 
father, the course is the greatest possible convenience. How many 
bones Sir Claude has broken, how often he has been knocked out, 
suffered from concussion, &c., it would be impossible to count. An 
ugly accident occurred when, having fallen with his horse, the 
animal got up, he followed its example, and was about to climb 
into the saddle, when one of the field close behind was unable to 
avoid him and sent him spinning again. It would have been wiser, 
he concludes, to have lain still, for horses will not tread on a man 
who is down if they can possibly avoid it. It is to be regretted that 
Sir Claude has not kept a record of his wins, as readers of this 
magazine know some leading amateur jockeys have done, but no 
such statement exists. Corréze must, however, be mentioned as 
among the horses with which Sir Claude’s name is closely associated, 
and to come to the present day he has more than once distinguished 
himself on Kozac, a son of Carlton and Koza, who has won many 
races over all sorts of courses, and appears likely to win more, 
though now thirteen years old. Both these animals are certainly 
proofs that horses can be successfully schooled and trained at Cham- 
pion Lodge. Corréze was home-bred, and early on gave Sir Claude 
a nasty fall at Colchester, crossing his legs after landing over the 
brook. Concussion was the result; and as the unconscious jockey 
was being carried away, a countryman was heard to remark: “I 
wonder if he’s gone to ’eaven?’’ He had not done so; for two days 
afterwards, on his forty-fifth birthday, he won the Orwell Hurdle 
Race on a horse called Amber, then the property of Lord Marcus 
Beresford. It is, of course, condition that saves men from serious 
injury after bad falls, and there is a story of someone looking on at 
a rider who had just been to all appearance fatally injured. ‘I 
suppose he will die,” the sympathetic observer remarked. “Oh, 
dear no! Why, he’s a jockey!” was the reply of an experienced 
bystander. 

The fall of Birdseye at Lingfield not long afterwards again 
brought on concussion, Sir Claude having to be bandaged and sewed 
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up; but in three or four days he was out again, rolling his cricket 
ground, which he considers an excellent way of keeping fit, and the 
day after that he was up on Birdseye again and on Corréze at Hurst 
Park, Corréze falling at the ditch and making such a hole in the 
fence that the then Secretary, Sir Matthew Wood, threatened to 
send in a bill for damages. Corréze probably lost a good race at 
Sandown by blundering at the water. The accident disarranged 
the stirrups. After jumping one or two fences without an iron, Sir 
Claude found that his off leather was getting longer and longer, and 
though he managed to put it right, so much ground had been lost 
that he could not quite make it up. The race fell to Van der 
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Berg, whom, however, Corréze beat when next they met. Corréze, 
in his owner’s hands, secured the Army and Navy Steeplechase at 
Hawthorn Hill, beating Father O'Flynn, who had won the National 
the year before. He also took the Dormans Steeplechase at Ling- 
field, and—a notable achievement—the Great Sandown Steeple- 
chase. 

This last was really a fine performance, for the second and third 
were Fairy Queen, who won so many races for her owner, Mr. 
Gwyn Saunders-Davies, and The Primate, ridden by Mr. Bewicke. 
The Primate, one of the best horses of the day, was beaten ten 
lengths, giving the five-year-old Corréze 22 lb. (17]b. more than weight 
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for age), though Fairy Queen (1ost. 8 lb.) was receiving 5 lb. from Sir 
Claude’s horse. This was really something to be proud of, and 
caused Corréze’s owner seriously to consider the animal’s chances 
for the National. I well remember this race for the extraordinary 
manner in which Mr. Bewicke recovered himself and his horse 
after what appeared a fatal mistake at the fence by the pay gate. 
The late Lord Suffolk stood by me at the time and remarked: 
“There’s no doubt Bewicke is trying! No rider ever had a better 
excuse for rolling off.’ The horse and jockey were, indeed, right 
down on the ground, and that Mr. Bewicke should have got his 
horse going again, scarcely losing four lengths, was one of the 
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most extraordinary incidents I have ever seen in a steeplechase. 
Not the least pleasant part of Sir Claude’s success was the con- 
gratulation bestowed upon owner and jockey by H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. Sir Claude had horses in Jones’s stable at Epsom when 
the Prince was training there, and started to ride in a rough-up at 
Sandown to ascertain what chance the Prince’s mare Coquette had 
for the Grand Military Gold Cup—we have now got back to 1886. 
Captain R. B. Fisher, now Colonel R. B. Fisher-Childe, rode 
Coquette in this spin, Mr. Bewicke Red Hussar, a good horse, and 
Sir Claude an animal called Flushing; but it was extremely hard 
going, and early in the gallop Red Hussar split a pastern so badly 
that he had to be destroyed. 
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One of the illustrations, it will be seen, represents all that the 
camera could take of a diver. The picture is, indeed, of half 
Sir Claude, who, as President of the Chelmsford Swimming Club, 
always leads off by diving into the bath at the beginning of the 
season. His performances in the water, however, have been by no 
means entirely ornamental. More than thirty years ago, at a full- 
dress parade with the troops at Winchester, Sir Claude was presented 
with the bronze medal of the Royal Humane Society for saving life. 
In the July of that year, when in charge of the regimental bathing 
parade at Tarbet, he was informed that a man was drowning, and, 
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making all haste to the spot, saw the unfortunate soldier some 
quarter of a mile from the shore, caught in the powerful current 
which runs by the lighthouse and is known as ‘‘ Tarbet Race.” 
With how little loss of time may be imagined, Sir Claude was in 
the water and on his way to the drowning man, who happily had 
courage and presence of mind to do what he was told, and so was 
brought safely to shore. This was not the first life he had saved. 
When only fifteen years of age, while sailing one day on the Colne, 
it occurred to him that the quickest way to get ashore was to swim, 
and jumping overboard without hesitation, he struck out; his com- 
pinion rashly followed the example, and would certainly have 
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perished but for the prompt assistance rendered him. On another 
occasion, in the Blackwater near Maldon, Sir Claude tried hard to 
rescue a boy who had fallen into the river, but in this instance his 
efforts were unavailing, though the jury who acted at the inquest 
made a pronouncement giving him special credit for his ‘‘ energy 
and promptitude in attempting to rescue the lad.” A_ sketch 
now at Champion Lodge illustrates another swimming exploit— 
Sir Claude diving to recover the body of a drowned fox that had 
given a good run from a covert close to his own house. 

Land and water have not afforded Sir Claude sufficient scope 
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for the exercise of his enthusiasms, and some years ago he became 
fascinated by the charms of ballooning. The sensations of the 
aeronaut he declares to be “‘ pleasurable beyond description,”’ though 
it is perhaps difficult for the man who does not share these senti- 
ments to realise where the enchantment comes in, as, once up, if all is 
going well the balloonist glides along as it were unconsciously, having 
no means of forming an idea of the pace at which he is travelling. 
Balloonists have been swept for miles by fierce whirlwinds and have 
remained quite unaware till they neared the earth again that they 
had been travelling fast. However, the thing appealed to Sir 
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Claude, who invited Mr. Simmons, the well-known aeronaut, to go to 
Maldon and take his balloon with him, the idea being to cross the 
Channel. The wind was right, so far as direction went, but blew 
exceedingly hard, so much so that the balloon got beyond control of 
the men who were holding it, or endeavouring to do so; the car was 
consequently dashed against a brick wall, Sir Claude sitting on the 
side of it and using his legs as a species of buffer. This was really 
asking for an accident, but there was no time to think of conse- 
quences. As a result, however, his leg was broken in two places, 
though he was not aware of the fact until he felt the bones grating, 


THE RESULT OF A STALK 


and, looking down, saw his foot sticking out at right angles. A 
journey over the Channel with a broken leg was not tempting, even 
to a man who treats fractures so lightly, and a friend happen- 
ing to be at hand, the adventurer was helped out. Lying down on 
the ground he watched the balloon as it went on its way. Simmons 
safely crossed, passed low down over Calais, and finally brought up 
a few miles beyond Arras. 

This was a tedious business, keeping the sufferer imprisoned 
from 10 June to 29 July, and even then the bones were not 
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properly mended. It was not, indeed, until the July of next year, 
1883, that Sir Claude was ready for another expedition in the air, 
but on the 30th of that month his ally Simmons again visited 
Maldon with his big balloon and some pilot balloons about 16 ft. 
in diameter, which were sent up in order that observations might be 
taken. 

The fifth of these pilots suggested the probability of the 
aeronauts being driven up the North Sea; the sixth, however, 
afforded hope that with luck Holland or Germany might be reached 
before dark. Simmons was still in what Sir Claude called a “‘ head- 
shaking kind of humour,” but was nevertheless willing to go, and 
at 12.30 the two took their places in the car which Sir Claude had 
such good reason to remember—it was the one in which he had 
broken his leg the year before. It is curious to be told that the 
bottom of the sea could be clearly seen from the altitude to which 
they speedily ascended, a man-of-war on it, however, looking ‘‘a 
bit bigger than a pea.” The bell on the buoy off the Blackwater 
sounded clearly. ‘A perfect stillness prevails six miles above the 
earth,” Sir Claude says, “‘but trains can be distinctly heard four 
miles up.”” One strange spectacle was the reflection of the balloon 
on the clouds, every detail being distinctly traceable. M. Flam- 
marion, it appears, when once up at a great height, was amazed to 
find another balloon gliding through space, till at length it became 
apparent that this was only a reflection of his own. At 6.10, that 
is nearly six hours after they had started, the aeronauts found them- 
selves in a bank of clouds out of which the sun peeped, the effect 
of its rays being to send the balloon upwards from the 8,000 ft. 
at which they had been to 17,000 ft., and soon afterwards they 
descended and found themselves in Holland over the town of 
Flushing. This was the first time a balloon had ever crossed 
the North Sea, and as a matter of course the journey made a 
considerable sensation. The next day the traveller was back at 
Champion Lodge, and soon afterwards the Balloon Society resolved 
“That the Society’s gold medal be presented to Sir Claude de 
Crespigny, one of the life members of the society, for the indo- 
mitable courage displayed in his voyage across the Channel yester- 
day; also that a public vote of thanks be accorded to him and 
Mr. Simmons at a meeting to be held to-morrow.” 

Perhaps it may be incidentally remarked that there has probably 
been no more amazing escape from an appalling death than that of 
the late Colonel Burnaby and two companions who ascended from 
Cremorne. When something short of two miles up, it was discovered 
that the neck of the balloon, which should have been left open to 
allow the gas to escape, was tied up with a silk handkerchief that 
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it was impossible to reach. It seemed inevitable that the machine 
would burst and fall heavily to earth at a speed which can only be 
dimly imagined ; but though the increasing pressure did split the 
silk, this formed a species of huge parachute and the party to their 
inexpressible astonishment and relief descended safely to earth 
again. 

One point upon which not a few people will differ from 
Sir Claude is his tolerance of bull-fighting. The skill and courage 
of those who engage in it appeal strongly to him, as they would be 
sure to do, but the standing condemnation of the fight arises from 
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the fact that the bull has no chance; nothing can save him when 
once he has entered the ring; and the sufferings of the wretched 
horses who are so hideously gored place bull-fighting utterly beyond 
the pale. Two wrongs do not make a right, as the familiar saying 
runs, and it is no sort of excuse for the inhuman treatment to which 
the horses are subjected that drivers of Spanish diligences are cruel 
to their horses, or that wounded pheasants and hares suffer pain, as 
Sir Claude advances in condonation. What makes it even worse is 
that there is no excuse for injuring the horses. If they are touched 
n a Portuguese bull-fight it is an accident which reflects serious 
discredit on the rider, the horsemanship which enables him to avoid 
the bull being one of the attractions of the spectacle. While staying 
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in Havana, where bull-fighting is also practised, Sir Claude en- 
deavoured to persuade the managers of the business to let him 
have a turn in the ring as picador, but it was impossible to arrange 
the affair; the professional fighters probably thinking that their 
prestige would be weakened if it were seen that a stranger was 
willing to enter the arena. 

This call at Havana was made on the return from Florida, 
which Sir Claude has visited for the sake of the sport which the 
country yields. But his most important foreign expedition was to 
Equatorial Africa in 1905. The illustrations show some of the 
results of the journey. Here, too, Sir Claude won the first steeple- 
chase ever run in British East Africa on a horse called The 
Whale, the property of His Excellency Sir Donald Stewart (who 
unhappily died soon afterwards), this being one of three races the 
rider secured off the reel. As regards big game, Sir Claude and 
his son, who accompanied him, had no luck with lions. They saw 
a lioness and cubs, but the beasts disappeared without affording a 
chance. With rhinoceros they were more fortunate, getting alto- 
gether eight, one of the photographs presenting a particularly fine 
specimen which fell to Sir Claude’s rifle. The hunter occasionally 
became the hunted. While on the line of a wounded buffalo a cow 
and calf rhino suddenly charged, the mother coming to within three 
or four paces, and Sir Claude, knowing that the bullets would 
probably have no effect on the head, was about to sprint for safety 
when the creature swerved slightly and gave him a chance of a neck 
shot, which killed her. One of the Ascari shot the calf, though 
orders not to do so were shouted at him; it would have been a 
valuable capture had it been taken alive. A hippopotamus, whose 
skull—a photograph of which is given—is in the hall at Champion 
Lodge, three buffalo, and four eland were some trophies of this 
expedition, together with a number of gazelles of different species. 
Readers are probably aware that the quantity of game sportsmen 
are at liberty to shoot is limited. They are restricted to two rhinos, 
but Sir Claude was allowed a third on the ground that the female 
which charged was shot in self-defence, and incidentally she had 
also poor horns. 

When the Franco-Prussian War broke out in 1870, Sir Claude 
thought he perceived an opportunity of seeing service abroad, and 
made his way to Amiens, via Ostend and Brussels. Here he found 
himself in a tight place, for it occurred to a street mob one day that 
he was a German spy. An examination of his passports, however, 
convinced the commissaire that his countrymen were wrong, though 
Sir Claude was advised to leave the city as soon as possible. It 
seems to have been a matter of indifference to him which army he 
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joined, but the Saxon Uhlans, for which regiment he had a fancy, 
could not make use of a recruit, and so he was debarred from the 
service he would have liked. He found an opening, however, with 
the Cuirassiers, and, amongst other things, was much struck with the 
perfect organisation of the Prussian army. He had left his kit at 
Chantilly, and when it reached him, found that every article was 
intact, even the cognac in his flask not having diminished. A most 
careful inventory had been kept of everything, a novel which he 
had been reading being named in the receipt form which was handed 
to him for signature. Fearing to overstay his welcome with the 
Prussians, he set out to return, meeting, however, with more 


RHINO SHOT BY SIR CLAUDE 


trouble at Amiens again, where he was once more arrested as a spy ; 
but documents upon him obtained his release, and in due time he 
reached England. 

Sir Claude, who had seen some of the fighting outside Paris, saw 
more in 1889 when he started for Egypt as a volunteer to join Lord 
Grenfell, formerly a brother officer in the 6oth Rifles. It was im- 
possible, however, for any one not attached to the army of occupa- 
tion to get to the front; the only way out of the difficulty was to 
obtain the appointment of Special Correspondent to an English 
paper, and the East Anglian Daily Times gladly accepted the services 
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of one who was certain to be in the thick of it when anything stir- 
ring was in progress. On his return Sir Claude stayed with Don 
Carlos in Venice, and amongst other entertainments a swim was 
suggested. He and his host disported themselves near the shore for 
some time when suddenly Don Carlos suggested, ‘‘ Now we will go 
for a swim,” and struck out as if bent on making for Fiume. This 
was more than even Sir Claude cared about, and he was perfectly 
ready to admit that he was very cold and quite ready to go home 
when the question was asked, upon which they returned to shore. 
Sir Claude still regrets that he never crossed the high rope on 
Blondin’s back. He pressed the famous acrobat to take him, but an 


SKULL OF HIPPOPOTAMUS AT CHAMPION LODGE 


excuse was put forward that ‘‘the electric light was trying,” and 
the performance was postponed to a future occasion which never 
arrived. Sir Claude has an opinion that Blondin “simply could 
not fall,’ and as for himself, says he ‘‘ should have made a point of 
not falling’ alone, which one can very well believe. 

It will be seen that there are few things in the domain of sport 
that the subject of this sketch has not done, and done well. If 
anybody can suggest anything else, the chances are that he would 
be not only ready, but eager to undertake it, if it were within the 
limits of possibility—or I am inclined to go a little further, and say 
not far beyond the verge. 
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MOTORS AND SPORT 


BY THE HON. DUDLEY CARLETON 


THE convenience of the motor car continually becomes more and 
more apparent, and the literature to which it gives rise mightily 
accumulates, it may also be remarked. In the latter respect, 
extremes seem, indeed, to meet, when in one paper we read of 
Prince Borghese’s adventurous journey from Pekin to Paris, and in 
ancther that a chauffeur’s journal has been started, with a view to 
chronicling the movements and doings of paid mechanicians. Let 
us hope that this latter periodical only gets into the hands of the 
driver and his friends, and not into those of the employers, lest the 
former’s movements should not quite synchronise with the latter’s 
instructions. 1 imagine Lord X’s feelings upon reading that Mr. A. 
(his chauffeur) recently paid a flying visit to his friends at Z—— on 
his 60-h.p. Dapier car—Mr. A. having previously explained to his 
lordship that the car was not in working order. 

There is, however, one aspect of the motor which as literary 
subject-matter has not yet been worn quite threadbare; and that is 
the extraordinary facilities for the pursuit of sport which it offers us. 
This thought occurred to me as the result of a conversation 1 
recently had with Mr. Preston, my mother’s bailiff, erstwhile stud 
groom to my grandfather (Lord Dorchester) in the days when he 


both bred and raced horses. Among his many reminiscences, 
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extending over seventy years, Mr. Preston told me how he frequently 
used to leave Greywell overnight, going on to Sutton Scotney with a 
hack for his lordship; the latter would leave home about one o’clock 
on the following morning, and, arriving at Sutton Scotney about 
three, would change hacks and continue his journey to Danebury, 
where John Day trained his horses. By six the gallops were over, 
and my grandfather would ride back to Greywell (a distance of 
twenty-nine miles) in time to go out partridge-shooting about 
ten o'clock the same day. 

This would be the programme two or three times a week, and 
in those days was considered quite a remarkably good performance. 
His degenerate descendant cannot help reflecting that, if Lord 
Dorchester had only possessed a motor car or even a motor bicycle, 
he might have started from home later, stayed longer at Dane- 
bury, got back earlier, and greatly economised both in men and 
horseflesh. 

But autres temps, autres meurs, and nowadays my friend 
Mr. Guy Hargreave covers practically the same journey, with twelve 
miles tacked to each end, four times a week, winter and summer, 
motoring from Chilbolton Down to hunt with the Garth or Vine 
Hounds, to shoot at Heckfield, or to play polo at Wellington 
College. 

Whnit a contrast the two afford—the sportsman of sixty years 
ago and his present-day descendant! To myself, I picture my 
grandfather in his brown cutaway tail-coat, his quaint, double- 
breasted, tartan-checked waistcoat, his high-gilled collars projecting 
above the folds of a voluminous fogle neckerchief, nankeen trousers 
strapped tightly over the boots, the whole crowned by the high be!1- 
topper hat of the period. I imagine him cantering steadily on, up 
hiil and down dale, nine miles an hour, his whiskers flying in the 
wind as he gives easily to the swing of his thoroughbred hack. His 
two favourite horses, Martha and Jack o’ Lantern by name, were 
own sister and brother, out of the Eclat mare (Cruiser’s dam) by 
Little Red Rover; they were too small to race, and probably 
nowadays would have been polo ponies. 

With this mental picture of easy, dignified progress I compare 
the following impression: A distant view of the Stockbridge Downs, 
looking towards Chilbolton, the white road rising and falling with 
the lie of the land. A harsh and warning croak from far away, 
and a column of dust heralding the approach of the up-to-date 
juggernaut, a gradually increasing roar culminating in a whirlwind 
of flashing paint and brasswork, a brief vision of a begoggled and 
muffled figure bent over the steering wheel, and our modern sports- 
man doing his fifty miles an hour along the straight open road is 
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well on his way to Wellington College, where he is due to play polo 
at three, the time being now 2.30, and there yet remaining a good 
many miles to be reeled off. 

This is but one example illustrating how the motor car makes 
it possible for a man to live some forty miles from the theatre of 
his amusements, and yet be able to indulge in them without undue 
exertion or fatigue while sleeping at home every night. 

As hunting is the principal sport of the English gentleman, I 
propose taking my next example from the hunting field; and here I 
know that Iam touching upon a vexed question, for there remains 
still a large number of staunchly conservative sportsmen who regard 
the motor car as an abomination when in any way associated with 
hunting. That this is so is not the fault of the car, nor of the 
majority of those who use it, but is simply owing to the inconsiderate 
and reckless conduct of a selfish and ignorant minority. But it is 
my province to bless rather than to curse, and I will therefore con- 
fine myself to pointing out the benefits that the possession of a 
motor car confers upon a hunting man, without dwelling upon the 
nuisance it may prove in the hands of a road-hog. 

Take the first and most immediate advantage of owning a car. 
The possessor need never make an unduly early start ; breakfast can 
be eaten in comfort, and the accommodation of even the smallest 
car admits of his keeping dry and warm on the way to the meet in 
wet and stormy weather. But far beyond all such trivial considera- 
tions of mere personal comfort, a motor drive to a meet in a good 
hunting country has a charm all its own. The hack, dog-cart, 
brougham, even the hunter all move at much the same pace, and 
consequently, if you make use of one of these modes of conveyance, 
it is only possible to observe those few men and horses on the road 
who overtake you, or whom you overtake, or those who start out 
with you. Now, however, the man in the car has the privilege 
of seeing all the hunters on his road—I refer to the horses—bound 
for the same destination as himself; and personally I think that a 
horse never looks better than when a little on his toes, and excited by 
a passing car ; every muscle stands out, the slightly curled or humped 
back hiding any slackness of the loins, neck arched, head and tail 
up, and a general impression of latent strength and suppressed 
vigour is imparted to even the most placid old hireling, whose season 
has started in August with the New Forest or Devon and Somerset, 
and who sees hounds every month in the year except in July, when 
he usually does a yeomanry training. I do not mean to suggest 
that scorching along to the meet regardless of led and ridden horses 
is justifiable: quite the contrary. But the man who is lucky enough 
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from Oakham to Stapleford to meet the Cottesmore, will see such 
horses at their brightest and best as are not to be found in any other 
country in the world. 

. Supposing, too, that frost makes it doubtful whether hounds 
will move off. The motorist goes to the meet cheerfully enough, 
knowing that, even if he cannot hunt, the entire morning need not be 
wasted. Only last month, to take a case in point, after a twelve-mile 
drive, finding hunting impossible, I drove on another fifteen miles to 
the house of a friend who trains polo ponies, and spent my morning 
very happily in the riding school. It is an accepted rule, however, 
that a motor car should never be driven right up to a meet, nor 
would it seem desirable to motor home in wet clothes after hunting ; 
and, above all, a motor car should never follow hounds. 

To the man of leisure the motor comes but as an additional con- 
venience, and time not being a great object he is now no more depen- 
dent upon a car for his sport than he used to be ten years ago. But 
what a change for the better has been wrought in the life of the sport- 
ing business man through the introduction of the motor car! De- 
pending as he does upon his work, he cannot afford to allow pleasure 
to interfere with duty ; still, circumstances often arise which render it 
possible for him to leave his office earlier than he had expected ; the 
foreign mail may be ahead of time, or a day late, or important 
negotiations have been concluded sooner than was anticipated ; it is 
easy to multiply reasons which temporarily set a business man free, 
leaving him with sufficient leisure upon his hands to make it worth 
his while to try to get a little sport. If he be the possessor of a 
motor, and thus independent of trains, ‘‘the world is all before him 
where to choose ’—the English world at any rate. Inthe summer he 
may run down to his cricket club for an hour at the nets, be in time 
for the evening rise on his favourite trout stream, or play a polo 
match. In the winter he can go for a walk with a gun, breaka dog, 
fish for pike, and, if lucky, snatch a short day’s hunting. 

Prior to the advent of the motor car the business man, did he 
by chance find himself free sooner than expected, was compelled to 
consult a time table before deciding whether it were possible to leave 
the scene of his work, and in many instances no doubt he remained 
where he was. 

Let us now consider the motor from the shooter's point of view ; 
and here at first sight, with the exception of the time saved in 
reaching the scene of action, we find little or no material change 
effected by the innovation of a swift means of transport. Pheasant, 
partridge, and grouse shooting are all cut-and-dried affairs, taking 
place over the same groand season after season, and the method of 
procedure does not vary much from year to year; but it is when we 
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come to a certain class of rough shooting over a widely extended 
beat that we once more find ourselves indebted to the motor car, if 
we wish to make the most of the oases of likely places scattered 
over a desert of poorly-stocked land. 

Rough shooting, as generally understood, implies very often a 
long walk with a gun on the off chance of a few shots, no specially 
prepared ground or well-stocked covert being beaten, and the few 
good spots have to supply the fun of the day. Now, on a big beat 
this means much waste of time, too much walking and too little 
shooting, in most cases; but where roads or even lanes serve well, it 
will frequently be found convenient, after thoroughly working the 
likely ground on one part of the beat, to drive in the car to the next 
likely place—and thus much wearisome walking is saved. This plan 
was found especially advantageous on a big estate where I stayed 
last autumn. Owing to the poor partridge season we were very 
dependent upon rough shooting, and fortunately the ground included 
many marshy meadows and wet ditches about which snipe were 
fairly plentiful and a few ducks to be found; such spots of course 
were useless for the time being when they had once been walked 
over, and so after finishing off a patch we used to get into the 
car and go somewhere else, very often no doubt meeting again the 
snipe that we had already disturbed. An hour or so later we would 
return, and probably do just as well as on the first visit. Without a 
motor car we should have been tied down to one particular corner or 
other of the shoot, whereas we were able in one day to try the likely 
places for snipe several times without having to walk over miles of 
unstocked partridge ground. 

Some time ago an excellent article from the pen of Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu appeared in the Badminton, and in it he de- 
scribed how, owing to the use of motor cars, he could now shoot all 
the duck pools in and about Beaulieu in one day. These pools are 
in many instances some miles apart, and formerly it was impossible 
to cover anything like the whole of the ground. 

It is easy to recall innumerable examples out shooting in 
which the use of a car has made for sport, and the same holds 
good in the case of fishing. How often we hear of a man 
arriving at the bankside only to find that the weed is cut, the water 
is down or discoloured, there is no rise!—I mention only a few of 
the many disappointments that threaten the happiness of the 
angler, especially the dry-fly enthusiast. Sometimes the disap- 
pointed fisherman on his way home meets a brother disciple 
from a neighbouring stream, or even from another beat on the 
same river, and learns that the conditions have been favourable 
everywhere but where he himself has been fishing. 
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I do not say that the use of a motor car would invariably change 
defeat into victory—such a conclusion presupposes the fisherman to 
have unlimited water at his disposal; but if a man had permission 
to fish both the Test at Laverstoke and the Loddon at Basing, it is 
conceivable that under certain conditions he might by the help of a 
car obtain sport on the one river when unfavourable circumstances 
denied it to him on the other. 

Having touched upon the motor car in relation to hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, and having further pointed out what an in- 
estimable boon it confers upon the business man, I will just give a 
short account of a day’s amusement which very aptly illustrates how 
much sport, and how many varieties of it, can be enjoyed in one day 
and at no great distance from a common centre with the help of the 
motor. 

During the early autumn of 1906 I was frequently out cub- 
hunting at a distance of some ten miles from home, having sent my 
horse on, and then ridden my motor bicycle over. Returning about 
ten o’clock I would stroll out after partridges or rabbits till lunch- 
time, or perhaps exercise my pack of basset-hounds, then motor 
over to Wellington College to play polo, and be back home in time 
to catch a trout in either the Whitewater or the Loddon ; thusin one 
day I could combine hunting, shooting, polo, and fishing at a cost 
for carriage of about 7d. for petrol. 

In these few pages it is impossible to quote the many instances 
in which a motor has helped my acquaintances or myself to enjoy 
sport which we should otherwise have had to forego, and everyone 
who has any experience of the subject must be able to recall in- 
numerable similar cases; so I think that the case for the motor car 
is proved where sport in the United Kingdom is concerned. 

I find that I have omitted to mention what is perhaps the 
greatest boon of all those which we enjoy as sportsmen and motorists, 
namely, that we need never leave off in the middle of a run, drive, 
rise, or game to catch a train. 
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MATING TIME—THE LORD OF THE CANADIAN FOREST WITH HIS CONSORT 


Reproduced from the painting by Carl Runguis, by permission of the Union Metallic 
Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 


THE BEGUILING OF THE MOOSE BULL 
BY ARTHUR P. SILVER 


No sound breaks the deep stillness of the autumn night save the 
occasional plaintive moose-call sent faintly vibrating over the mist- 
streaked cedar swamp by the Indian hunter from his place of 
ambush amid fern-bracken and alder-thicket close to the edge of 
the dark evergreen forest. The sound—a low, guttural bellow—now 
faint, now rising wild and sonorous, comes mellowed through a 
funnel-shaped cone of yellow birch-bark which the man slowly 
moves in an undulating fashion through the air. He is taking 
infinite pains to feign accurately a love call of the female at the 
mating season whereby she appeals to the wandering lord of the 
Canadian forest. 

Some three hours have passed since the sun dropped behind the 
dusky hills, and now the October full moon lifts her copper-coloured 
disk over the black spear-like tops of the shaggy conifers, hastening 
on her serene path towards the blazing constellations studding the 
high heavens. 
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At length her light turns silver, shooting great level bars 
athwart the open glade, throwing into bold relief the grassy tussocks 
sprinkled like little islets over what resembles the surface of a 
dark lake; reflecting glittering patches from little pools in the 
hollows, and sharply outlining irregular triangles of blackness—the 
shadows cast from the fir trees clasping the little savanna in their 
rugged embrace. There is the sense of a certain awesome solemnity 
hanging over the scene, and a tense silence provoking the ears 
of the listeners with ardour of desire to hear some response 
to the cajoling and coaxing tones of the challenge of the moose 
horn—a silence that would tempt some men to shout aloud by way 
of relief. 


A WINTER HAUNT OF THE MOOSE 


Close to the grizzled redskin, a weather-bronzed Saxon face 
is thrust forward into the circle of light, wearing an expression of 
eager expectancy; yet closely watching every motion made by the 
Indian—so far the chief actor in the scene. 

Suddenly the calm of the forest is rent by a low, hoarse croak, 
faint and far away, borne feebly on the thin autumn air over the 
undulating sea of verdure. 

The plaintive notés are rendered with inimitable skill, notwith- 
standing that the effort is seen to be extremely trying to the vocal 
powers, judged by the ceaseless contortions of the hard-bitten, gaunt 
features of the redskin. He tells the white man to put out his pipe 
instantly, to break not the least twig, and to look to him for 
directions, for he will give signs by the hand. With a startling 
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suddenness the series of low bellowings abruptly terminates in a 
wild choking sob which goes pealing and echoing through the still 
aisles of the forest. 

Then begins the first scene of a striking woodland drama 
beneath the bright midnight sky; the skill of man pitted against 
the sagacity and keen senses of the wariest big game that is hunted 
anywhere in the world. 


MOOSE AT ELEVEN MONTHS OF AGE 


Twice or thrice the moose gives answer at regular intervals of 
about two minutes’ duration. Some wonderful instinct enables this 
deer to come from a distance of two miles or upwards directly to 
the spot whence a call has once emanated even without repetition 
of the sound. He will come on in a straight line; maybe, he will 
make long and frequent pauses at intervals in his advance. Hence 
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the sport of moose-calling can tax the patience of the hunter 
severely. Neither is it exactly an amusement for people with 
nerves; for there is something uncanny about the whole business. 
In the first place the moose itself is a queer antediluvian type of 
animal ; a seeming strayling that has travelled into the grim forests 
of North America in this twentieth century from an unknown pre- 
historic period. 

Vastly uncertain in behaviour is the moose bull, often display- 
ing a reckless indifference to danger, born perhaps of a consciousness 


HEAD OF MOOSE 


of his vast strength. Most deer are gentle and timid in character. 
Their large, round, mild eyes appeal to the pity of the hunter even 
when he is compelled to slay that he may eat. The moose, on the 
other hand, wears an almost ferocious aspect while his small sunken 
eyes seem to twinkle with a treacherous and truculent gleam. They 
fairly flash forth a green blaze at such times as he gives way to one 
of those sudden fits of fury which so frequently take possession of 
him and make him on occasion a dangerous enough quarry from 
whom one had better stand clear; else at close quarters, see to it 
that his powder is not ‘‘ crooked.” There are times when his short 
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stiff mane stands erect while he strikes madly with his huge shovel- 
like antlers at the stems of trees, raining down showers of débris on 
his broad brown back. 

It is a custom of the moose when advancing, as he supposes to 
meet his mate, to make his progress impressive by various exhibi- 
tions of prowess. Should he meet a rival on the way, as sometimes 
happens, then a battle will immediately ensue; and many are the 
startling tales of terrific encounters listened to with bated breath 
around Canadian camp fires. 

At the nuptial season the moose attains to the prime of con- 
dition. His massive neck seems to have doubled its ordinary 


‘*TUAM NEKITZIR'’—-MICMAC FOR CALLING UP THE MOOSE BULL” 


Original drawing by the wife of a Micmac Indian guide, which she has executed without any 
instruction. It is exceedingly interesting as an example of an Indian woman's work 


dimensions. His black pelage has now become glossy as the coat 
of a well-groomed horse; his huge limbs and long canon bones are 
ornamented with bright orange stripes, sharply contrasting with the 
general sombre tone of colour of the grizzled body. His broadly- 
palmated antlers, now hard as flint, rough as the bolls of ancient 
birch trees, become a thing of beauty as well as a terrible weapon 
against a foe. His sharp hoofs, rather delicately formed for such a 
great beast, are formidable auxiliary weapons of offence. 

At this time he often seems to forget entirely the fear of man, 
and if wounded will often charge desperately ; sometimes, indeed, 
even without the slightest provocation. 
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Returning after this digression to our hunters, let us suppose 
that an hour has elapsed and still nothing has happened of a 
startling character; only the men have listened to an occasional 
low hoarse note vibrating over the forest at intervals of about two 
minutes, growing distinctly nearer all the while, outlining what 
might be called the vocal trail of an advancing moose. 

Suddenly, however, the great ‘‘ wood-eater”’ begins what the 
Indian calls ‘‘sounding.” He has reached the ruined trunk of a 
huge pine tree, and against this he strikes his antlers repeatedly 
until the forest re-echoes as if to the blows of a dozen woodmen’s 
axes. For a long time he keeps on ‘“‘sounding,” proving that his 
temper is evidently ‘“‘up,” perhaps from the disappointment of 
having failed to meet a rival to settle with. Rearing on his hind 
legs he hits out furiously, and there follows a mist of falling frag- 
ments of broken wood as he delivers lightning-like blows with his 
terrible fore-feet against the fire-killed rampike. 

At length he wearies of these pugilistic exercises and moves for- 
ward once more, giving utterance to a frog-like croaking, the weak- 
ness of the utterance contrasting grotesquely with the bulk of the 
giant whence the feeble voice emanates. 

Will he never emerge from covert? Surely now he must be 
sneaking round the black edge bordering the little swamp? But he 
has ceased to give voice or any sign of his presence whatever. 

Now the Indian redoubles his efforts, yet with a certain masterly 
restraint, not overstepping the modesty of nature. He begins to put 
into the notes something of a new and most seductive expression. 

At close quarters he well knows that when ‘‘ speaking” to the 
moose one false intonation, one awkward quaver, will send the great 
creature off into space in ghost-like silence. Instantly would the 
game be ‘‘up” likewise were the faintest whiff of wind to carry 
that strange taint of the human body to nostrils so sensitive that 
they can discern the presence of mankind even at incredible dis- 
tance. Successful calling requires a perfectly windless night. Other- 
wise moose will reassure themselves of their safety by working 
round to leeward and ascertaining if the overtures proceed from an 
individual emitting the right sort of odour. How far must the olfac- 
tory powers of many animals surpass our limited faculty !—which, 
by the bye, may be on the whole considered a provision of Provi- 
dence merciful to the human being. 

The red man, with impassive inscrutable features, yet with a 
blazing eye which betokens fierce excitement held well in check, 
plays his part with all the skill that is born of long experience, and 
of an instinct inherited perhaps from a long line of ancestors whose 
principal occupation in life was doubtless one long-continued crusade 
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against the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the fishes 
that swim the waters. 

The caller being an “old hand” at the game, presently resorts 
to various little stratagems apart from vocal mimicry. For instance, 


SURPRISE 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Company, Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 


he takes the cone of yellow birch bark and strikes it heavily against 
the green boughs of some beech saplings. He buries the mouth of 
his trumpet in the feather-like springy mosses at his feet in order to 
muffle the note as a moose might do whilst engaged in browsing. 
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All his little artifices and tricks, however, in this instance appear to 
be of no avail. Our moose bull has evidently grown suspicious. He 
refuses to advance out of cover into the open at the supreme 
moment. What is to be done ? 

Your redskin is ever equal to an emergency of this sort. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he suddenly changes his tactics, just 
as a salmon fisherman would try a new fly with a fish that is recal- 
citrant. Again he puts the birch bark funnel to his lips, and with art 
inimitable he gives the challenge note of a rival bull. The response 
is immediate and terrific. During all his prolonged silence the 
great deer had been standing amid the black shadows that edge the 
swamp at less than one hundred yards’ distance, quiet as any field 


HEAD OF A NOVA SCOTIAN MOOSE, KILLED ON THE ROSSIGNOL LAKE 


mouse. The challenge stirs his blood. Enraged and maddened at 
the feigned rival who would rob him of the spouse towards whom he 
had been for so long time stealthily working his way, he charges 
into the open with giant stride, plunging and slopping into the soft 
places of the marsh. He emerges full beneath the white rays of the 
moon. A great mountainous black mass is seen to stand out in bold 
relief, while the white rays touch with silver the many glistening 
points of the broad-spreading antlers and glance upon the sights of 
the rifle now held in terrible alignment against the shaggy fore- 
shoulder. The huge ears keep nervously vibrating while another 
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challenge rings across the open arena. The fateful moment has 
arrived. The son of the forest throws up his hand as the signal to 
fire. Twice the yellow flame flashes from the rifle’s mouth. Twice 
echoing reports jar the awful stillness of the wilderness. While the 
sickening odours of the discharge are yet hanging in the currentless 
atmosphere the black figure wheels, and once more is blotted out of 
the zone of light and merged into the shadows which border the 
little marsh. There ensues a terrific breaking of dead limbs; a 


AFTER TAKING THE SCENT—A MOOSE FAMILY IN FULL RETREAT 


crashing of brittle timber. After a few seconds a ponderous fall ; 
then silence. 

Not noisily thus would a moose disappear unless mortally hit. 
If slightly wounded, steering his great antlers marvellously among 
the densest evergreen thickets so as not to crack the tiniest twig, he 
would have vanished with a quiet mysterious celerity and have left 
no trace behind save the imprint of big triangular hoofs in the 
sponge-like mosses. A dying moose, however, stumbles against 
every obstacle in his pathway. ‘‘ Skin him to-morrow morning— 
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other side of little brook,” is the laconic remark of the redskin, 
affecting, if he does not feel, all absence of excitement, more suo. 

Groping their way along a straggling forest trail the two men 
reach the margin of one of those beautiful sheets of water which in 
many portions of Canada occur with such astonishing frequency. 
Supplementing the light of the moon by an extemporised torch, 
made up of that seeming necessity of forest life in North America, 
the resinous bark of the yellow birch, they seek for their upturned 
canoe hidden away amid the dense greenery which edges the lake 
shore. 


HEAD OF MOOSE SHOT IN GUYSBORO’ CO., N.S., BY G. W. STEWART, M.E., MAYOR OF 
TRURO, N.S., SHOWING THE RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF A MAN AND MOOSE 


Launching their fairy-like little craft they bend their weight to 
the paddles until the water fairly ripples beneath the keel with 
merry musical cadence. A northern diver, or ‘‘loon,’’ as the bird is 
locally called, utters a startling cry which resounds across the still 
lake like the baying of some wolfish beast rather than the note of a 
bird. Without other incident the shelving beach of one of the little 
islets with which the lake is thickly studded is reached, where a white 
tent nestles in the lee of a huddled grove of fir trees. The dying 
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embers of a still smouldering camp fire are quickly knocked together 
and fresh fuel is added. From a pothook stretched from a bar, 
supported on a couple of notched stakes, a little tin kettle gives out 
the grateful fragrance of steaming tea. Some of this is quaffed; a 
pipe follows ; then a blissful sleep such as is not to be had elsewhere 
than on a bed of “‘sapin” or fragrant fir boughs amid the pine- 
scented forests of Canada, sweetened by the successful issue of a 
more than usually protracted and doubtful passage with a more than 
ordinarily vigilant moose bull. 


THE CAMP ON THE ISLET OF THE LAKE 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
XXXVI.—“ BOTH WAYS” SMITH! 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


TRANTER said it was disgraceful. Onslow couldn’t think what the 
stewards were dreaming of. Half a dozen wrathful voices joined 
in to approve both sentiments and stiffen them with lurid adjectives. 
All the speakers were young—all, therefore, brimming with expe- 
rience. Each had a story to tell of Turf villainy culled from an 
omniscience which would have cowed the collective wisdom of the 
Jockey Club. Yarn after yarn of shady transactions was trotted 
forth: poor old Running Rein even was not allowed to rest in 
his dishonoured grave. The future of the British Turf rocked 
uneasily on its pedestal. 

What was all the trouble ? 

Simply this: John Mowbray, after his usual kindly custom, had 
collected a house party for the Hunt Point-to-point. The course, 
in a wide Midland district, far from a very large town, did not 
attract any considerable crowd, and—cause and effect—no con- 
siderable bookmakers. Our young friends, venturing a modest 
sovereign or two with men of no local reputation and in the face 
of their host’s warning, had been pleasantly welshed. The favourite, 
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Hugo, had won the Hunt Cup. Backers, going to collect, were 
solemnly informed by the three white-hatted layers present that 
their wagers had been booked about No Go, an unfancied outsider 
who had fallen at the second fence. Hence these tears. 

A man who sat silently puffing at a cigar in an alcove listened 
to the torrent of vituperation with a smile. He was a man of a 
certain age—the many wrinkles which seamed his kindly face told 
that. He was brown and hard-bitten, square of chin and steady 
of eye; and he seemed to enjoy listening. The boys were so very, 
very young, and their exasperation so very,.very real. The por- 
tentousness of their wrath would have befitted the loss of thousands, 
while to the veteran’s certain knowledge the collective gains of the 
peculant ring would not have made a large hole in a ten-pound note. 
But what refreshing enthusiasm the youngsters evinced ! 

A lull was filled by the eighteen-year-old Onslow’s final dictum. 
“The Turf is going to the devil—the devil!” he decided. “In 
no other country in the world are there such red-hot scoundrels! ” 

At that the listener stirred—showed real interest—sat up. 

‘* My dear sir! ” he remonstrated. 

The youth looked at him with the complacent cocksureness 
with which a terrier contemplates a Newfoundland. 

beg your pardon?” he answered, interrogatively. 

The other smiled. 

**Aren’t you a little hard on poor old England?” he asked. 
‘I have seen a bit of racing in my time, and I assure you that the 
gentlemen who earned your thirst for vengeance to-day are a very 
mild form of desperado—their methods were so bluntly obvious, and 
—if you had listened to our friend Mowbray’s warning-—so patently 
to be expected. I can only say that if that is your idea of red-hot 
I have encountered sinners of the same kidney who could only be 
described as incandescent. And the cream of them are not to be 
found within the British Isles at all.” 

‘Where then?” truculently demanded Pat Armstrong, who 
hailed from Connaught. ‘‘ Not in Ireland, I’ll go bail.” 

The man in the alcove made a cheery gesture of assent. 

‘Certainly not,” he agreed. ‘‘In a place some few thousand 
miles further west—or east—according to your point of view. 
Australia, to be explicit.” 

Onslow grinned impudently. 

** Aren’t you an Australian yourself, Mr. Baillie ? ’’ he asked. 

Baillie laughed. 

“I’d be proud to call myself one,’’ he answered; ‘‘but as a 
matter of fact I merely passed twenty years of my life there—I’m 
not a real Cornstalk at all. But don’t mistake me. There are no 
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finer sportsmen on God’s earth than the Australians; but, from the 
very keenness with which sport is treated over there, extremes go 
both ways. Their scoundrels have reached loftier heights of scoun- 
drelism. And I think they can give us a shade of odds in ingenuity. 
One of them could, anyway.” 

‘“ Who and how ?”’ cried the chorus. 

Baillie shrugged his shoulders. 

“That would be quite a yarn,” he deprecated, ‘‘and I think 
I heard the clock strike twelve some few minutes back.” 

There were shouts of protest. 

“‘ Hang the clock—stop it—smash it!’’ demanded the assembly. 
yarn—the yarn!” 

Baillie held up his hand. 

‘* The women will all be getting up with the idea that the house 
is on fire if you make that uproar,” he complained. ‘ I'll tell you 
what I consider the best swindle I ever came across, if you absolutely 
insist ; but I must warn you I’m no professional raconteur. And the 
thing’s twenty years old or more—it happened quite in my early 
days in the colony. I must think a bit.” 

He helped himself slowly to a small half-tumbler of Scotch and 
siphon, filled a pipe, and then grinned round upon his audience— 
broadly. 

“You mightn’t think it, but I was young—once,” he confessed. 
““So very young that I was under the impression that I knew as 
much about a horse as most vets and considerably more than many 
owners. I fancied myself hugely on the subject. As I happened 
to be the fourth of six sons and my father’s income was derived 
wholly from land—and not very good land at that—the capital to 
enable me to start life as a breeder and runner of blood stock was 
far to seek. I failed for the army, shied at a desk, and had the 
common honesty to decline to qualify through Oxford for the family 
living. My old dad put the issue to me squarely. ‘ There’s three 
thousand pounds coming to you, Gerald,’ he told me; ‘and, as 
things are at present, no sort of likelihood that it will ever be any 
more. What about the Colonies?’ 

“I didn’t know anything about the Colonies except that you 
snowshoed in Canada, shot big game in Africa, and spent your days 
upon a horse in Victoria or Queensland—or, at any rate, I thought 
you did. With my proclivities I chose Queensland. I went out 
there with my cash, as verdant a young tenderfoot as ever crossed 
the ocean. 

“‘There’s no good bothering you with my early struggles. I 
got a run in time—or, perhaps, it would be fairer to say the run got 
me. I was had—badly had—by a scoundrelly land-jobber, handed 
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him over one thousand of the three, dropped fifteen hundred into 
sheep, and settled down to shepherd them with a man or two, a 
Chinese cook, and half a dozen horses. It’s what many a young 
fellow has done both before and since. Nine in every ten, I suppose, 
have had to buy their experience as I bought it.” 

He hesitated a moment, took a sip at his tumbler, and gave a 
queer little laugh. 

“I purchased it in odd markets at times, as my story proves. 
The thing began with a letter I received one morning, just before 
the great drought which disillusioned and ruined me had set in. 
My correspondent went straight to the point. 

*** Dear Sir,’ he wrote. ‘I hear you have come to be my 
neighbour. Do you require a horse or two? I have some young 
stock which might suit you. Drop in some time, and look them 
over.—Yours truly, Charles E. Smith.’ 

“Not being aware that I possessed such a thing as a neighbour 
in the English sense, I called up my foreman, George Bean. 

“* Who is Mr. C. E. Smith?’ said I, ‘and what sort of cattle 
does he raise?’ 

‘* Bean scratched his head and looked puzzled. Then a sudden 
light shone in his eyes. 

“* Why, that’s old ‘‘ Both Ways,”’ he said. ‘ He’s called that 
because he’s never been known to back a horse except to win and a 
place. His run’s down beyond the Stalerib, about fifty miles from 
here. His nags are pretty fair, boss.’ 

‘TI was a horse or two short at the time, and pretty considerably 
tired of station company. I thought it would be a good way of 
brightening my wits to go and have a deal with a native, and I need 
hardly assure you that I had every confidence of being able to take 
care of my twenty-five-year-old self. 

“ Fifty miles is not thought much of down under—nor even 
here in these latter days of motors—and starting at sun-up I got 
over to the run beyond the Stalerib by late breakfast time. I was 
not greatly impressed by the look of the station. There was no 
attempt at tidiness ; bone-heaps and kerosene cans lay within a few 
yards of the front entrance: there was a sort of fly-blown effect over 
the buildings. I remembered with smug satisfaction my own small 
but spic-and-span dwelling. 

‘* One or two mangy mongrels set up a barking as I loped up, 
and a man appeared on the verandah—a tall but scraggy old party 
with an iron grey moustache and hair. I spotted him for the 
proprietor. 

“©*Mr. Smith ?’ I said, inquiringly. ‘I’m Baillie, your new neigh- 
bour. I got your letter a few days back.’ 
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“‘ His face, which had been pretty glum up till that minute, re- 
laxed into something like a grin. He welcomed me almost effusively, 
found a whisky and siphon, and shouted to an unseen cook to serve 
breakfast. He began to swap sheep news and other local items of 
interest till the food came in, and then fed me like a mother. He 
certainly was excessively cordial. 

*‘ It wasn’t till we had adjourned to the verandah with cigars that 
I came to the object of my expedition. 

*** What about these young horses, Mr. Smith ?’ said I. 

“He gave me a glint out of one eye which made him look like 
an old magpie. 

***T reckon I can find you what you want, if you want good 
stuff,’ he said, ‘just about as well as, and a trifle better than, most. 
But I can’t get them in till evening.’ 

“‘T was politely expressing the hope that I should not be in his 
way when he interrupted me. 

“*Look here,’ he said, suddenly, ‘I haven’t had a spree for 
months. What do you say to a kangaroo run? I’ll mount you 
with pleasure.’ 

“‘T dare say you may think that a man who had just been fifty 
miles in the saddle would jib at another twenty or thirty almost on 
the top of them, but even I had been out long enough to be pretty 
case-hardened. I jumped at the offer. Twenty minutes later we 
were out in the scrub, with half a dozen kangaroo hounds running 
in full view of a regular ‘old man’ as they call them, and I enjoy- 
ing myself as I hadn’t done since I last followed hounds in my own 
country. We had a couple of ripping runs with a kill. 

‘“* My yarn doesn’t include a description of that sort of thing, or 
I should keep you here all night. Mr. Smith’s ingenious dealings 
with me began as we were ambling comfortably home. 

*** How did she carry you?’ he asked, pointing at the mare he 
had lent me, and I owned that she had never made a mistake. I 
began to wonder if she was included in the ‘ young stock’ for sale, 
though she was obviously past mark of mouth, so I tried a gentle 
crab. 

“ * Steady, but not a great flyer,’ I answered. ‘ Not what you’d 
call full of fire.’ 

“ He gave a peculiar little laugh. 

*** My good sir,’ he said, ‘I wouldn’t take five hundred sovereigns 
for Bessie. At eight to ten miles there isn’t her equal in Australia.’ 

“Eight miles at speed?’ I cried. ‘Why, I never got her 
racing once this morning ; she hasn't got it in her! I’d back almost 
any horse I own to beat her !’ 

“ He gave me another of those magpie looks of his. 
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*** Now would you?’ he said. ‘And how would you back your 
opinion ?’ 

‘You must remember I was young, excessively young, and 
that I had no idea of being treated as a tenderfoot. I had ridden 
the mare through a whole morning, and fancied I knew just as much 
about her performance as her owner. I said that if he’d allow me 
to give the horse I had ridden over forty-eight hours’ rest I’d match 
it against his mare for fifty pounds, distance anything from five miles 
to ten, owners up ! 

“*Of course I was the worst kind of fool—the cocksure kind. 
Old ‘ Both Ways’ shook in his saddle. 

‘“** Tf you’re as confident as all that,’ he said, ‘why not make it 
a hundred ; fifty is neither here nor there ?’ 

‘* A hundred pounds was as much loose cash as I had left me in 
the world then, but I was not going to be browbeaten, and I had an 
idea that the price of sheep was going up. I took him, anyhow. 
He nodded. 

** All right,’ he said, coolly, and pointed out into the scrub. 
We were just coming into sight of the station again. ‘ You see 
that building there beside the old dead gum?’ he asked. ‘I 
reckon that’s about four miles out. I'll race my mare against your 
nag out and home to make an eight-mile stretch. It’s sound going 
all the way.’ 

**T looked at the country. It was as flat as one’s hand with 
the exception of one scrub-filled hollow beside the iron shearing shed 
which he had pointed out. It seemed to me that it was made for 
the long-reaching stride of the six-year-old Billy Boy which I had 
ridden over. I almost felt that hundred pounds in my pocket. 

*“* Done!’ said I, as confidently as you please, and ‘ Done!’ 
said he, looking no less cock-a-hoop. ‘ The day after to-morrow, after 
sun-up?’ I nodded acceptance, and that was all there was to it. 

‘* Well, two mornings after that, just in the first dawn light, 
you might have seen me and my host climbing into the saddle. 
Billy Boy looked a picture. He was a bright chestnut, full of fire, 
but easy to handle as a donkey with any one who knew him. As I 
passed my hand over his barrel, looked into the gleam of his eye, and 
listened to his breathing, I felt my confidence swelling in me, for I 
don’t mind owning that I half wondered if Mr. ‘ Both Ways’ might 
not have tried a gentle dose of drugs to settle the matter his way. 
One good look at my horse made my mind easy on that head. He 
was jumping out of his skin with condition. 

‘“‘ Bessie, on the other hand, looked neither the one thing nor 
the other. She stood like a rock for her owner to climb into the 
saddle, just the same steady-going, sheep-faced old hack I had found 
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her throughout the hunt. Smith’s half-dozen hands had turned out 
to see the fun, and made up the entire audience. 

‘‘ The foreman started us, and when the flag fell Billy Boy went 
off like a shot from a catapult. I had to take a steady at him or 
he’d have run himself to a standstill in the first few furlongs; but 
when I had taken hold and sat down he fell into his great reaching 
canter that fairly ate up the ground. Half-way to the turn I looked 
over my shoulder. I almost laughed. 

** Bessie was a full hundred yards in the rear, the old man 
sitting like a sack, flicking the reins upon her neck like a butcher 
boy. He hadn’t got out his whip, but he was reaching for it, and a 
minute or two later I heard it come down on the mare’s flanks like 
a flail. We were a full mile from the buildings, but ‘ Both Ways’ 
had begun to flog already. I chuckled loudly. Where in the world 
did he expect to get the next five miles from if he was beginning 
forcing tactics at this point! I looked round again as I flew past 
the shearing shed. My antagonist was somewhere near half a fur- 
long back! 

‘‘T regarded the match as over, and took another steady at 
Billy Boy, reflecting that he had to carry me another fifty miles the 
following day. I also began to meditate where that hundred pounds 
would be most usefully employed on my holding. I felt in a 
particularly pleasant frame of mind. 

“It was suddenly borne upon me that the sound of following 
hoofs which had died away five minutes back was again in my 
ears. In great astonishment I stared for the third time over my 
shoulder. 

“Mr. ‘Both Ways’ seemed almost at my elbow! In the 
intensity of my astonishment I nearly fell off. I rolled so in the 
saddle that the indignant Billy Boy changed step, half blundered, 
and as near as a toucher came down! My antagonist was over- 
hauling me hand over fist ! 

“IT turned, pulled myself together, and sat down to ride. Billy 
Boy let himself out, but thirty seconds later the mare was racing 
beside me. I was stupefied as I looked at her. Her nostrils arched, 
her eyes were alert and flashing, she thundered along, pulling at her 
bit and evidently taking every ounce out of ‘ Both Ways’’ arms to 
control her. She seemed to have been re-incarnated! There was 
no question of flogging her home here—indeed, her rider had 
dropped his whip. She tore along neck and neck with Billy Boy 
for a few strides, and then absolutely left him standing. ‘ Both 
Ways’ romped home a winner by twenty lengths! 

‘TI don’t suppose there was a more crestfallen man in Australia 
than I was when I dismounted, nor a more amazed one. I was so 
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utterly nonplussed that for a moment or so I did nothing but stare. 
Old Smith gave me a triumphant laugh. 

“* Well, my boy,’ he chuckled, ‘ you can’t always tell by looks, 
can you? There’s a bit of horsemanship left in us old fellows yet. 
The stuff was there, you see, but it takes a bit of experience to get it 
out of her.’ 

“What I said I can hardly remember. Something incoherent 
and foolish, no doubt, for the old man was taken with another fit of 
chuckles which seemed to be shared by everyone present. The grin 
on the face of the man who took Billy Boy’s reins from me seemed 
to endanger the permanency of his ears. Every one of the helpers 
siinply rocked with amusement. 

“Well, I wrote ‘Both Ways’ his cheque, and left the next 
morning, feeling about as limp as chewed string. All through the 
fifty miles home I meditated upon the matter, and the more I 
puzzled the less I could make head or tail of it. I had ridden that 
mare, mind you, and I thought I had got to the bottom of her in 
ten miles’ easy cantering. Two days later she had been transformed 
into a sort of equine whirlwind. What was the meaning of it— 
where, in the name of wonder, could an explanation lie ? 

“‘There was an explanation, and I suppose if I hadn’t shortly 
afterwards become a—temporarily—ruined man I should never have 
arrived at it. I lost all my stock with the drought, got swindled 
again over the sale of my run, and finally enlisted penniless in the 
police. For three years I left that district and heard no more of 
‘Both Ways’ in any connection at all. 

“Then my official duties took me to Bunderoo Races. There, 
seated in a brake with half a dozen friends, and surrounded by 
empty bottles, I beheld my former neighbour in all his glory. 

‘*T saw something else a few minutes later—something which 
surprised me more by a lot than the sight of my old friend. For as 
the finish of the Bunderoo Cup flashed past me half a furlong from 
home I rubbed my eyes in sheer amazement. Coming away from 
her field to win in a common canter was the famous mare of our 
wager, Bessie, snatching at her bit and romping in as she had done 
on the Stalerib flats three years before ! 

“T turned fora race card. Not having anything to bet with 
beyond my wages, I had sensibly decided to leave the ring alone, 
and had not concerned myself with the list of runners. I ran my 
eye down the column. 

“There it was, right enough. Mr. C. E. Smith’s bay mare 
Bessie. Six years old! And three years before that she had been, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief, aged ! 

“IT was bewildered—absolutely at a loss, and being on duty 
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could take no steps to verify my impression; but that night, as I 
was reporting to my inspector, Glendinning, I couldn’t help giving 
him the gist of my story. I ended by asking him if there could be 
any question of fake about the horse’s age or description. 

‘He laughed. ‘Mr. “‘ Both Ways” is capable of a good deal, 
Baillie, he said, ‘but he has a wholesome fear of a vet. Our 
local man is no fool, and can spot a file on a tooth as well as most. 
Besides, what object could there be in it, now ?’ 

** That argument seemed sound enough, and I turned in without 
discussing the matter further—indeed, as the races, as usual, ended 
in something which in England would be called a riot, but which in 
Queensland is merely a spree, I had other things to think of. Four 
days later, however, Glendinning sent for me. 

‘*He greeted me with a grin. 

‘“‘*« That was an interesting story you told me the other evening,’ 
he began. ‘I’ve reason to think, Baillie, that there’s a continuation 
to it.’ 

*“T suppose I looked more than commonly interested, for he 
laughed. 

*““* Yes,’ he went on, ‘you may stare, but it’s so. You know 
that wealthy young ass Sanson, who’s not been out six months? 
Mr. ‘‘ Both Ways” is taking a great interest in him.’ 

““*He isn’t making him an eight-mile match out and home 
against Bessie, is he, sir?’ said I, sarcastically; but Glendinning 
wagged his head at me quite seriously. 

“Not against Bessie, Baillie,’ he answered, ‘but it’s not a 
bad shot of yours. The match is the same, but he’s pinning his 
faith this time on a brown horse which was near leader in the brake 
team he drove down here. He’s told Sanson he can bring up any 
of his nags he likes to Stalerib, and match them against him!’ 

** IT was fairly knocked out of time. 

*** For an eight-mile stretch round the shearing shed—like that 
match of—of mine?’ I cried. 

“Old Glendinning nodded. 

“** Precisely,’ he answered. ‘Odd, isn’t it? for young Sanson 
notoriously possesses some of the best racing blood in this hemi- 
sphere. I think we'd better attend the event.’ 

*“‘ He was grinning, as he spoke, like a Chinese idol, and I knew 
there was something more to come. He went on in his purring, 
matter-of-fact voice, which was never so soft as when he was pro- 
fessionally dangerous. 

«The way I came to know it,’ he said, ‘ was this: I happened 
to be in the snug of Simpson’s bar yesterday, waiting for an explana- 
tion of a slight infringement of the terms of his licence. Simpson 
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was in the house, making up the explanation, which, I may observe, 
turned out to be a remarkably poor one. The bar was empty. 
Suddenly two men came in and called for drinks. Simpson came 
out, served them, and went back to his brain work. I suppose they 
thought they had the place to themselves. I recognised one by his 
voice as ‘‘ Both Ways’”’ foreman. He was speaking low, but, as you 
know, I’ve good ears. ‘‘The old man’s got another double match 
on, George,”’ he said. ‘‘ What d’you think of that?’ George gave 
a whistle. ‘‘ No-o-o!” he said, in evident astonishment. ‘* Not 
another shearing-shed stretch? Who’s the mug this time?” I 
don’t know that I should have paid much attention if I hadn’t heard 
your story, but at that I pricked up my ears. ‘‘ Young Sanson!” 
said the other. ‘‘It’s the bay horse.’’ I heard George gurgle into 
his mug and then set it down with a slam. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “I 
suppose there’ll be a quid or two as usual for all hands, but blow 
me if I shouldn’t like to see the game given away for the pure joke 
of it! Supposing somebody got up against the horse with a pot 
of paint and marked it!”’ And at that the two got up and left, 
laughing.’ 

“I looked at Glendinning and Glendinning looked at me. He 
was rubbing his chin with a very rum look on his face. 

*** Well,’ he said at last, ‘what do you make of that, eh?’ 

shook my head. 

*“*T don’t make anything of it, sir,’ I said. ‘It sounds to me 
pure nonsense.’ 

‘“‘ He gave a little grunt. 

“** Well, there I can’t agree with you, Baillie,’ he said; ‘and 
the more I reflect upon the matter the more I think we’d better 
attend—unofficially. And don’t forget to bring the essential article.’ 

‘TI stared at him without a notion of what he was talking of. 

‘** The essential article,’ I repeated. ‘ What’s that, sir?’ 

** He shook his head at me. 

*«* Dear me, Baillie,’ he remonstrated, ‘I’m afraid you're not 
very sharp. A pot of paint, of course!’ And with that he stepped 
into the inner office and shut the door. I could hear him chuckling 
like a jay. 

“ Well, a week later Glendinning and I might have been seen 
ambling along together in the direction of the Stalerib. The 
inspector hadn’t said a word more on the subject of our expedition, 
and it wasn’t my place to begin conversation, but I was bursting 
with curiosity. I looked at him anxiously once or twice, and now 

and then caught him smiling very pleasantly to himself, but he 
never got beyond the smile till we were camping that evening about 
twenty miles short of the station. Then he looked up at me, 
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“**The match is at sun-up, as usual, Baillie,’ he said. ‘I’m 
going to slide in unostentatiouslike and ask for breakfast. But you 
mustn’t.’ 

‘*** Not ask for breakfast !’ I protested. ‘ Why not, sir?’ 

‘** Because you'll not come as far as the station with me,’ he 
said. ‘ You will stop in that bit of scrub near the shearing shed 
which is the turn for home in the race. You'll keep yourself very 
completely hid, if you please, and you'll keep your eyes very com- 
pletely open. Those are your orders.’ 

‘** Very well, sir,’ said I, mystified, but not willing to show it. 
‘Am I to look at anything in particular ?’ 

‘** Prevail on yourself to glue your eyes on Mr. “‘ Both Ways” 
from start to finish,’ he answered, ‘and I think you'll do all that I 
require of you. Good-night.’ Without another word he curled 
himself up and snored. 

‘*T was awakened by his hand digging me in the ribs. It was_ 
about two o’clock when we saddled up, and the first rays of sunrise 
were glowing over the scrub as we came in sight of the station. 
Glendinning turned and grinned at me. 

***T’ll trouble you for that paint,’ he said. 

**I gave it him—it was only a tiny phial in reality by his 
own directions—and he pocketed it. Then he pointed to a dip in 
the ground behind us. 

‘*** Hobble your horse there,’ he ordered me, ‘and then get as 
near the shed as you can unseen. Directly the race is over come 
in and report to me.’ 

**T saluted and he turned away. As I came out of the dip after 
hobbling my horse, I saw him cantering down the last slope into 
the station. I dropped on hands and knees and wormed my way 
up to the shed. 

“For at least half an hour nothing happened to take my 
attention. There appeared to be a certain amount of animation 
down at the buildings, but even in Australia it isn’t the easiest thing 
in the world to distinguish details across four miles of country. I 
saw one or two people moving to and fro—I saw horses being led 
out—I thought I caught the echo of a cheer. But against the 
shadowy background of the house the start must have escaped me. 
It wasn’t till they were within a couple of miles of me that I realised 
that the race was actually in progress. The riders were only two 
dots upon the waste, and as they were coming towards me it was 
impossible to tell whether the interval which separated them was 
wide or narrow. I got out my binoculars. 

“Then the matter was plain enough. One led by twenty 
lengths and was going great guns. The other, in the rear, was 
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riding his horse out as if he was within a furlong of the finish. The 
event was coming off exactly as it had occurred in my own case 
three years before. As they drew nearer I could almost fancy that 
I could read the same confident smile on young Sanson’s face as 
had adorned my own countenance; but this, I have no doubt, was 
merely the effect of a stimulated imagination. He swept past the 
shearing shed and turned for home a good couple of hundred yards 
in front of his antagonist. And he was sitting anyhow, not making 
an attempt to ride, but enjoying, as it were, a complacent before- 
breakfast canter. 

‘‘I drew in my breath and turned to stare at ‘Both Ways.’ 
His cutter was out and he was flailing his horse’s flanks. As 
Sanson turned the old man brought his horse along with a rush 
which seemed to take every last ounce out of it, and it was with 
only a moderate shock of surprise that I saw it stop and prop with 
all four legs out just in front of the shearing-shed door. I gave a 
whistle of glee. 

“* There’s the end of you and your wager this time, my boy,’ I 
cried. ‘Lord, how you must be swearing ! ’ 

“‘ The words were scarcely out of my lips before it was I myself 
who had let fly an oath—of pure amazement. As the horse propped, 
the door of the shearing shed flew open, and a man and another 
horse appeared—and it might have been the twin of the one ‘ Both 
Ways’ was riding. In height, span, and colour it was exactly the 
same! It was reaching at its bridle and straining to be off! 

“Mr. ‘Both Ways’ didn’t keep it waiting long. The per- 
formance, for a man of his age, was simply marvellous. He seemed 
to fly from one saddle to the other. I give you my word of honour 
three ticks of a clock had not passed while he changed seats, got 
going, and flew out into the open in pursuit of Sanson. And he 
was overhauling him with every stride ! 

“TI can tell you that stupefaction nearly floored me—for the 
minute. The next instant it came home to me with overwhelming 
force that I had got to see the end of this performance to get the 
full enjoyment out of it, and I went racing down into the hollow 
for my horse. I had unhobbled and was tearing off after ‘ Both 
Ways’ a couple of minutes after he had passed. 

“My nag being fairly fresh again after his rest, I wasn’t such 
a very bad third to the race, all things considered. I heard the 
cheers and the shouts of applauding laughter as old ‘Both Ways’ 
romped in, but they seemed to die down into a queer sort of hush 
as I cantered up, saluted, and dropped off my horse. I said nothing. 


A wink at Glendinning told him all he wanted to know, I expect,. 


and he asked me no questions. He was standing by ‘ Both Ways,’ 
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patting the winner’s neck, and the old chap was eyeing him with a 
very queer expression. The station hands were looking at me. 

‘*Glendinning’s hand stole down off the horse’s neck at last and 
stroked his barrel. From there I saw the Inspector’s fingers pass 
under the stifle joint and give a sort of little probing motion. Then 
he laughed. 

** Both Ways’ glared at him. 

*«* What’s the joke?’ he asked, and Glendinning laughed again. 

*«*There’s something funny to me about such a hollow race 
as that,’ he said. ‘I suppose Mr. Sanson must have won by as 
much as four miles. It’s almost a record, isn’t it ?’ 

“* Young Sanson gave a jump. 

‘«* What’s that ?’ he cried, excitedly. ‘ What’s that ?* 

‘“* Glendinning rubbed his chin in his slow, meditative way. 

‘“**Just a mere statement of fact,’ he drawled. ‘ Perhaps you 
didn’t notice that he stopped, dead beat, by the shearing shed. 
You didn’t actually think he was racing you home?’ 

* T don’t think I realised before how like a boiled cod a human 
being could look till I saw young Sanson gape. His eyes rolled— 
his mouth fell open. He gurgled. 

But—but he begain to stammer. 

‘* Glendinning interrupted him. 

“** Tf you require proof,’ he said, slowly, ‘I may as well tell you 
that I marked the horse Mr. Smith started on, here, under the 
stifle joint, with a little blob of white enamel paint. You'll find 
both horse and paint in the shearing shed yonder. Eh, Baillie?’ 

saluted. 

*** Yes, sir,” I answered. ‘Mr. Smith changed horses at the 
turn.’ 

** And then—it was the queerest sort of noise—a sort of won- 
dering moan went up from the station hands gathered round. Each 
man looked at his pal, looked at me, looked at Glendinning, and, 
last of all, looked at Smith. I was looking that way myself. 

. ‘The old man’s face had gone a sort of parchment yellow. 
The skin was fluttering in and out under the cheek bones as the 
nerves twitched and strung. There was asort of glaze upon his eyes 
—the saliva was trickling from the corners of his mouth. Suddenly 
he staggered. 

‘* Before anyone could catch him he flung up his arms and shot 
forward, to fall at the Inspector’s feet! He was in a fit! 


* * * * * * 


** No-he didn’t recover. He went out before evening and 
never spoke again. But his foreman gave the whole game away. 
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‘Tt appears the old man had the most extraordinary talent for 
horse-faking that ever was known. With his dyes and scissors and 
clippers he could alter a horse so that his own breeder wouldn’t 
know him. He’d a mania for the thing, using it in the first instance 
for making perfect team pairs, which, naturally, sold better than 
the same horses single. He’d made many a hundred guineas that 
way, selling them in open auction under different names and then 
clearing before the game could be blown. Of course he took good 
care to do these tricks a good few hundred miles from home. 

‘His first match, using this device, was something of an 
inspiration, and half by way of a joke. When he found out how 
easily the thing was carried through he did it again and again, 
squaring his few hands with a few sovereigns out of what he netted, 
and they, blackguards every one of them, were only too glad to 
keep mum. I, it appeared, was the third young fool he’d sold in 
the same way.” 

The speaker looked round on the circle of his audience with a 
paternal smile as he finished ; there was a twinkle in his eye. 

“‘T met other scoundrels afterwards—more especially when 
fortune found me in the days of the gold boom. There were 
ingenious knaves among them, but when I talk of a red hot ’un— 
well, I don’t think I know anything to beat Mr. ‘ Both Ways’ 
Smith.” 
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A FIRST EXPERIENCE OF PIG-STICKING 


BY EVELYN HARENC 


The Boar, the mighty Boar’s my theme, 
Whate’er the wise may say, 

My waking thought, my midnight dream, 
My hope throughout the day. 

Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Firm hand, and eagle eye, 

Do they require who do aspire 
To see the grey boar die. 


THE pig has not yet had justice done to it in literature: although 
the deer has filled medieval quartos, in company with the wolf, 
and the latter’s worthy successor, the fox, has made popular 
reading for years. Yet most people admit that pig-sticking is 
unrivalled in its blendings of the excitements of a Toreador with 
those of steeplechasing. 

My introduction to pig-sticking left such a vivid impression on 
my mind that I have attempted to describe it. During my first year 
in India I had not intended to join the Tent Club. Fate, however, 
directed three enthusiasts across my path the night before the start 
to the first meet. They asked me why I was not one of their party. 
I said my riding was too bad. They pointed out that pig-sticking 
was the best riding-school in the world. I replied I had no horse. 
‘Buy one!” they said. I pleaded lack of money. The third 
enthusiast, who up to the present had said nothing, stretched 
himself in his chair, and spoke thoughtfully. 

‘“‘ There is a grey in B squadron that pulls a bit, with splints on 
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both fore-legs. He is going to be cast; you could have him for a 
hundred and fifty. Then there is a bay ...’’ And he continued 
with a string of casters that would make suitable pig-stickers, which 
I might have for a hundred and fifty rupees, a price beneath which 
even my poverty did not sink. It is said that in pig-sticking the 
rider is killed by the bad horse but the good horse is killed by the 
rider. One’s own destruction has usually been considered cheaper 
than the loss of a charger. 


A HALT 


Orders were hurriedly sent to the lines, and by the light of a 
lantern the enthusiasts examined a grey country-bred and a chest- 
nut waler, decided on the grey, and gave it to the orderly with 
instructions to be marched next morning. I was allowed no further 
part in the conversation. 

Six-thirty on the following evening: our party piled its various 
bundles of bedding and hog spears to the level of the windows of a 
railway carriage. With much laughter and wiping of heated faces 
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—it had registered 98 deg. in my room all day—we settled down to 
discussions of the prospects of sport, reminiscences of former runs, 
and relation of dreadful accidents of which we had seen or heard. 
I wanted to ask advice. I wished to hear everything concerning the 
manners, customs, and etiquette of hog-hunters. But the first 
professor took me apart and said: 

‘‘Here are three bits of advice: Ride hard; sit tight; and 
don’t ride off the other man.” After that he kept me silent, in order 
to hide my ignorance from others. 

The rest of our journey was accomplished by ekka (a light 
native cart), boat, and elephant. We found a welcome dinner 


THE OLD INDIGO BUNGALOW ABOVE THE RIVER 


waiting for us in the old indigo bungalow above the river, and after 
we had examined our horses—which had arrived that morning— 
‘went to bed. The last thing I heard was the objurgation of one of 
our party to the punkah coolie to ‘‘ kencho” (pull). 

We started at five the next morning, and already our secretary 
had received accounts from Mogdoum the shikaree of a ‘‘great black 
pig, as big as a cow.” We left him still talking, whilst we mounted 
and rode slowly to the first beat, where two elephants waited, also a 
hundred or more coolies armed with sticks, tins, or anything that 
made a noise. 
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Lots were drawn for places, and I and some others were sent 
ahead to wait at the far end of the jungle. We dismounted, stood 
on the shady side of our horses, and listened to the weird yells of 
the coolies, getting louder and louder as they approached. An 
elephant squealed; there were cries of ‘‘ Soor, soor” (pig, pig! ); 
then from the nearest corner there broke two or three dozen yonkers 
and sows with one big grey boar; and even from the distance we 
distinguished his yellow tusks. 

We scrambled into our saddles, and after the first minute’s 
gallop I found myself far behind. I had forgotten my first piece of 
advice to “ ride hard.” 


SECOND HORSES 


In the distance I saw a companion arrive “‘on terms.” As a 
man bends down to take a tent peg he leant over in his saddle, but 
missed the pig, who saved himself by a sudden jink, and started off 
at right angles in another direction. This gave me my chance. I 
endeavoured to correct my first mistake and applied my spurs. My 
grey, which I had named The Ghoul, found his way cleverly 
between thick lumps of serpet grass, and pulled up suddenly on the 
brink of a nullah. We galloped along the side, mad at every 
moment’s loss, seized the first break in its edge which could suggest 
a track, and slid and scrambled down its hard baked mud slope. 


Upon the further side I lost all idea of my ground, until I 
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realised that I was surrounded by yawning melon beds. The 
Ghoul, who had a mouth insensible to bit, ignored any attempt 
at pulling up, and proceeded warily until a melon bed trapped 
him, and I found myself upon the ground. I had forgotten my 
second instruction to “sit tight.” 


‘* MOGDOUM WAS ALWAYS READY TO TRY HEROIC EXPERIMENTS” 


Blindly I remounted, scraped the dust from my eyes, and looked 
about. A second jink had brought the pig back in my direction. 
One man, riding hard upon his track, was followed by the rest of 


the party who had arrived upon the spot by means of hard riding 
and cutting corners. 
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There is a very strict rule for pig-stickers, that no man may cut 
in between a rider who is within three horse-lengths of a pig, and 
as I was enthusiastically urging my horse forward I was hounded off 
by vociferations and yells of ‘‘ D—n you, sir, that’s my pig!” 

I had determined to cling at any rate to my last piece of 
advice, so I obediently fell back, and whirled on with the rest of the 
crowd—for the pig was going its best—until a cleverly wielded spear 
rolled him over in a cloud of dust. He sprang up savagely, and 
charged upon the first available object—which was myself. 


‘‘a NICE PIG WITH GOOD TUSHES”’ 


The correct way to receive this charge is to edge slightly out- 
wards, in order that the boar may come in upon one slantways, 
exposing his side, when he can be speared behind the shoulder. 
Knowing nothing of this, as my flustered vision was completely 
filled with a figure that seemed as big as an elephant, covered with 
blood and foam, and gnashing seven-inch razor-like tusks, I rode 
straight upon the pig. The beginner’s luck—that is the Providence 
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of the ignorant—directed my spear point to the small vulnerable 
spot in its forehead, and so he died. 

He was a nice pig, with good tushes. We congratulated the 
“‘ first spear,” called for drinks, and seized upon any piece of shade 
that a coolie could hold above us. We assuaged our thirst with the 
** Ball Acton Peg,’’ a mixture of soda water and lemonade, tem- 
perate, but very long, and were joined by two others of our party, 
who had been on an unprofitable chase after a sow, which, in the 
distance, they had not distinguished from a boar. Then we collected 
to beat the second jungle. 

At this point a villager showed us a big pig in a neighbouring 
bunch of camel thorn; we could just see his back where he was 
squatting in the middle. He took no notice of the noise the coolies 
made, and at last Mogdoum, who was always ready to try heroic 
experiments, picked up one or two clumps of baked mud, mounted 
his pony, and approaching within ten yards threw a clump. This 
made him stand up; a second hit him on his back, and with a 
““whoof! whoof!” he dashed into the open. Mogdoum turned and 
fled, his legs and arms going like windmills. 

Some of us were laughing too much to ride; and when a good 
rider put in the first spear, the shaft snapped, and left about a yard 
sticking out of the pig. Yet he hardly seemed to notice it, but 
charged again and again, and two more spears were broken in him 
before he died. 

It is magnificent sport. The grey boir not only can travel 
like a racehorse and turn like a hare, but his charge can knock over 
a horse and rider. Yet the accidents to horses by pigs are as a rule 
few. Such mishaps as occur are generally met in the riding, which 
calls for all the skill of hand and seat, as well as the nerve of heart 
and brain in the competition for first spear; and it is the memory 
of sucoess and escapes such as one can hardly believe as one surveys 
them later in cold blood that rouses our enthusiasm when, after 
the pig-sticking dinner, we sing— 

Over the valley, over the level, 
No time for thinking, ride like the devil ! 


There’s a nullah in front, and the boar as well ; 
Sit down in your saddles and ride like h—Ill! 
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FOOTBALL DERBY 
BY R. H. BREWER 


STRUTT, the famous historian of British sport, wrote, a little more 
than a century ago, that football was a decaying pastime. One 
can imagine the wide-eyed astonishment of the venerable Strutt 
could he return to earth towards the end of April in any year and 
project himself into the midst of the great multitude then assembled 
at the Crystal Palace, London, to witness the final tie for the 
English Association Cup. 

The chief fixture of the football season, enlisting the interest of 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children in all parts of 
the British Isles, and drawing a much bigger crowd than any foot- 
ball match of -the year under either code, this game, which decides 
the destination of the English Football Association’s Cup for the 
ensuing twelve months, is referred to appositely as the footballer’s 
Derby. 

A single visit to the Crystal Palace on the occasion of the cup 
final affords convincing proof of the powerful hold the modern game 
of football has upon the sympathies and imaginations of a very large 
section of the population of England, and at the same time imprints 
upon the mind an impressive picture of an animated, excited crowd 
of humanity, a picture that the passing of many years does not dim. 
Here you rub shoulders with stolidly built, blunt-speaking dalesmen 
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from Yorkshire and Cumberland, grim-visaged miners from North- 
umberland and Durham, pale-faced cotton operatives from Lanca- 
shire, mechanics and factory hands from the Midlands, and battalions 
of artisans of all grades, drawn from almost every town in the king- 
dom, with a strong leavening from the professional classes, and even 
a seasoning from aristocratic circles—nearly all fervid with excite- 
ment, but on the whole orderly and good-humoured, most of them 
inclined to be facetious, to prove their prowess at repartee, air their 
knowledge of intricate points of football law, and of the notable 
achievements of great clubs and celebrated players. 

Observe this vast army gathering at the Crystal Palace. The 
spring is here, the sun shines with agreeable warmth out of a blue 
distant sky, brightening the green grass of the football arena, making 
all feel what a glorious thing it is to be out of doors, and to have cast 
aside for one day at least the cares and exhaustions of the daily task. 
This plebeian army now massing in the ground invaded London in 
the early hours of the morning, a considerable number travelling in 
excursion trains throughout the night in order to arrive in good 
time, spending, many of them, just to witness one football match, a 
sum that has taken several weeks to save. 

Having ‘‘ done ”’ the principal sights of the town, with the assis- 
tance of wagonettes, buses, and trams, they rush early to the Palace 
to secure a position from which a good view of the game may be 
obtained. The match does not begin for nearly three hours, yet 
already ten thousand or more have taken up the best positions in 
the cheapest parts of the ground, while other thousands are swarm- 
ing in as fast as the merrily-clicking turnstiles can admit them. 
These are the rank and file; the notabilities, whose seats have been 
reserved, are not under the necessity of arriving for two hours. 

Most of those now in the inclosure wear the club colours of the 
contending teams; a glance is sufficient to distinguish the two hostile 
camps. A considerable section is, however, non-partisan, sports no 
colours, being interested in the game merely as a spectacle, and in- 
different which side secures the victory, satisfied if it be a good game 
and the best team win. A large number wear soft caps and short 
jackets, plainly, as the strong burr of their speech indicates, artisans 
from the north, which supplies one of the contending teams in to-day’s 
great game. Mingling with the northern burr is the soft drawl of 
south-country men, the other contending team coming from the 
south. Another easily distinguishable sound is the pronounced nasal 
twang of the Cockney. 

Presently two parties from the hostile camps undesignedly 
collect in close proximity to each other, attracted by a particularly 
animated argument. By-and-by, after the bandying of much incisive 
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chaff, one of the men from the south begins to whistle the dead 
march by way of hinting to the northerners that their team is doomed 
to defeat and disgrace. His comrades quickly take up the doleful 
refrain, which swells into a volume of sound that carries across the 
ground. The eyes of the northerners blaze with anger, and some of 
them clench their fists threateningly ; but at the critical moment two 
or three constables who have watched the gathering storm lounge 
into the centre of the turbulent scene, the hostile forces immediately 
scatter, and melt into the black mass of humanity surrounding 
them. 

Immense though the crowd has now become, the sharp clicking 
of the turnstile indicates that a multitude is still trooping in to swell 
the army of onlookers. The air is filled with the babel of thousands 
of voices, raised into a ceaseless murmur, comparable to the surf-like 
roar of the sea beating upon a rocky coast. The mass of enthusiasts 
sways gently to and fro, like a forest shaken softly by the wind. To 
secure a good view many have climbed into all manner of uncomfort- 
able and perilous positions—among the trees, upon the hoardings 
and barricades, upon every projection affording clinging hold, and 
commanding a view above the heads of the throng. The reserved 
seats, too, are now filling rapidly. 

As the time for the kick-off approaches the wave of excitement 
that passes over the crowd can be distinctly felt, even by those con- 
templating the result with equanimity. 

Meantime what have the players who are to take part in the 
match been doing? Arriving in London the preceding evening 
from their training quarters at the seaside, they went to the hotel 
selected as their headquarters during the stay in town. Having 
installed themselves in their respective homes, the players sit down 
to ‘‘ high tea,” consisting usually of soup, fish, poultry, vegetables, 
and, in the case of many teams, but not all, a bottle of beer for the 
players preferring it, the teetotalers comforting themselves with a 
cup of coffee. Tea over, pipes and cigarettes are lit, and the cards 
produced. Some play bridge or nap till bedtime, others make tracks 
for the billiard-room. At ten o’clock, or it may be a little later, 
according to the ideas of the directorate, which vary slightly, the 
trainer orders his charges to bed, taking care himself to choose a 
bedroom from which, by the use of his acute ears, he can tell with 
tolerable accuracy all that is going on around him. Full of animal 
spirits, the result of their residence at the bracing seaside and the 
special exercises and food, the men often indulge in horseplay on 
reaching their bedrooms. By midnight, however, silence has fallen 
upon every room, and the players are sleeping the deep heavy sleep 
of healthy, vigorous men. 
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At eight o’clock next morning, having bathed and dressed, all 
sit down to a substantial ‘‘ breakfast.” ‘‘ Begin the day of a great 
match with a solid foundation” is an axiom of those having the 
care and training of professional footballers. The breakfast menu of 
one team which a few years ago won the English Cup was fish, 
eggs and ham, steak or chop, toast, bread, and coffee or tea. After 
breakfast the men are taken out for a stroll, carefully shepherded by 
the secretary, directors, and trainer. Smoking is now prohibited, 
tobacco being entirely taboo till the match has been won or 
lost. 

Returning from the walk about 11.30 the players sit down to a 
light lunch, generally shoulder of mutton, without vegetables. From 
this meal intoxicants of every kind are rigidly excluded. There is 
time after lunch for another hand at bridge before the brake arrives 
to drive them to the scene of the encounter, which they reach at 
least an hour before the time of the kick off. Reaching their 
dressing-rooms, which if not exactly luxurious are certainly very 
comfortable, the time is beguiled with a few more hands at bridge. 

Readers will have come to the conclusion that professional 
footballers are much addicted to card-playing, and considering them 
as a body, allowing for an individual exception here and there, that 
unquestionably is the fact. And the cards are almost indispensable 
allies this last hour preceding a big match, for they keep the minds 
of the players occupied. Had they nothing to do during this last 
hour but contemplate the game, dwelling in all probability upon the 
figure they themselves are likely to cut in it, their nerves would be 
on edge by the time they entered the arena. The result would of 
course be disastrous to them, and irritating to the spectators, for a 
game in which the players’ nerves were unstrung at starting would 
degenerate into a fiasco. From the moment they arrive in town, 
therefore, the men are encouraged to play cards and billiards. 

The time for starting the great game has now drawn near. As 
we enter at last upon the final five minutes of waiting the surf-like 
murmur that has so long filled the air perceptibly softens, and at 
the moment when it is lowest eleven clean-limbed athletic figures, 
in short pants, red shirts, hatless, stern-faced, bound into the arena, 
and are welcomed by their partisans with a deafening roar. Before 
the cheers cease, the other team, distinguishable from its opponents 
only by the white shirts of its players, leaps into the field, and the 
dying roar is swelled again into a thunderous shout, as the supporters 
of the last comers yell out their greeting and encouragement. 

The excitement of the next few minutes! As the cheers are 
dying away in soft cadences, the opposing sides face each other, the 
ball between them in the centre of the ground. A solemn, por- 
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tentous hush falls upon the multitude, numbering over a hundred 
thousand. At the moment the ball is kicked off everyone seems to 
have suspended his breathing, but the next moment the great crowd 
finds an outlet for its pent-up feelings in yells and cheers and shouts 
of defiance and encouragement that rend the air for miles round. 
Then they settle down to enjoy the game. 

Much space would be required to tell in detail the numerous 
incidents of the play—the quick changes, the ever-varying fortunes, 
the brilliant and vigorous tackles, the electrifying passing runs of the 
forwards, the sharp shots at goal, going so near the mark as to make 
the hearts of one section of the crowd leap to their mouths, and 
the other section to utter premature yells of triumph; the actual 
scoring of the goals, followed by a wild tumultuous scene baffling 
description. A thousand and one thrilling incidents might be 
lingered over. But we will pass quickly to the end, and listen to 
the thunderous cheers of the partisans of the winning side, who, in 
the delirium of the victorious moment, send into the air a shower of 
sticks, hats, and umbrellas, hundreds never to be recovered by their 
owners, who care naught for their loss, and quite as many to be 
trampled out of recognition and further use beneath the feet of the 
now moving crowd. Most of the backers of the defeated team leave 
the field with wry, melancholy faces and heavy hearts. But an 
excited multitude, intoxicated with victory, lingers to see the cup 
presented by some lady or gentleman of note to the captain of the 
winning side, who, in reply, makes a point of referring in generous 
terms to his vanquished opponents. Then the vast army melts away 
like snow in a hot sun, leaving the field silent and deserted. 

The birds presently come back to the trees, and twitter un- 
concernedly, having apparently recovered from the consternation 
which smote them early in the afternoon when this vast army of 
humanity invaded their sylvan territory. It is solacing, after being 
jostled for four hours by a noisy crowd, to linger awhile at the 
Palace in the company of the empty benches and silent trees, whose 
mute unconcern is a soothing antidote to the turbulent, excitable 
atmosphere which, breathed for several hours, has completely un- 
strung one’s nerves. 
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SCHOOLING HORSES IN IRELAND 
BY R. EYRE 


THE first thing that impresses an Englishman hunting in Ireland is 
the wonderful degree of cleverness to which Irish hunters attain. 
I once saw a performance that at the time struck me as an excellent 
example of good hands and good schooling. There was a low wall, 
about eighteen inches wide, along the side of a road; hounds had 
run into a gorse beyond, and a man on a mere babe of a horse came 
up to the wall from the field, and, jumping on and off, landed lightly 
on the road without the slightest jar or fuss. Presently our fox went 
away the side he came in; and the rider turned his horse round, 
flew straight over the wall, and galloped away down the field. What 
impressed me was the way the horse knew when to “ change” and 
land lightly, and when he was to fly over and get away quick. 

This cleverness is very necessary in Ireland, and it is a thing 
that most horses can be taught by careful schooling. The amount 
of jumping in a day’s hunting in Ireland is very considerable; even 
on an absolutely blank day one will, as often as not, have jumped as 
many fences going from covert to covert as one would on a good 
day in many English countries. Every sort of fence is encountered 
—walls high, walls low, broad or thin, some so broad that a horse 
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has to “change” on them; banks with a ditch on the take-off side, 
or a ditch—or “‘ grip ”—on the landing side, or on both sides, form- 
ing a ‘‘ double’; thick thorny places to jump through, gaps filled 
up with brushwood and a “‘stick”-—for there are no gates to speak 
of; open ditches ; every conceivable obstacle. The fields are often 
so small that as soon as one jump has been crossed the next is 
within ‘‘ challenging ” distance. 

A horse must be thoroughly well schooled over all natures of 
fences to go well in Ireland. In one part of the country there may be 
high stone walls—a glorious country over which to have a fast gallop 
on a big bold wall jumper; a little farther on there will be a nasty 
trappy district enclosed by banks having high thorn fences growing 
on them, with perhaps only one or two possible places out of each 


FIG. I. —TAKING OFF TO JUMP A NARROW BANK 


field, and the view confined to the particular field one is in; another 
few miles and we get into a fine open country with clean sound 
banks that twenty riders can charge abreast, and everywhere oceans 
of sound grass. The scene changes again, and we are scrambling 
about in rocks and heather, up hills and down slopes like the side of 
a house, striding over thin gorse and meeting obstacles like long 
piles of loose stones—‘‘ double walls” we have to jump on and off 
as a bank. It is clear, then, that a clever horse is required; he 
must know when to fly, when to creep, and when to ‘‘change”’ on a 
fence, and this knowledge is essential for a comfortable ride over an 
Irish country. Consequently young horses receive very much more 
schooling in Ireland before they venture with hounds than is the 
case in England, It is this schooling that I propose to attempt 
briefly to describe. 
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The youngster is at first taken into a piece of country of which 
there are many samples in most counties—grass fields enclosed by 
clean banks of every size and description, free from gorse and 
brambles to make them blind. Arrived here, two long ropes are 
put on as reins, and he is driven over the fences. Some trainers 
adopt the method of leading the pupil about with a long lungeing 
rope on a cavesson, and a man with a whip behind to drive him on; 
but this is a rough-and-ready method compared to driving horses 
with a pair of long reins, which mouths them and makes them handy, 
in addition to giving them tuition in “lepping.” The tackle re- 
quired is as follows: An ordinary saddle and bridle, two long ropes 
each about twelve yards long, and a spare leather to strap the 
stirrups together underneath the horse’s belly. The bridle reins 
are put under the stirrup leathers of the saddle, and the long ropes 


FIG. 2.—IN THE AIR OVER A NARROW BANK 


through the stirrup irons on to the snaffle. Add to this that indis- 
pensable aid in schooling, the standing martingale, and everything 
is ready. 

While on the subject of tackle, a word on the standing martin- 
gale may not be out of place. Many people tell us that it is a 
dangerous thing to jump a horse in one of these; but never was 
there such a fallacy. Not only is there no danger whatsoever, but a 
standing martingale is the finest means of making a horse jump 
collectedly. Properly fitted according to the temperament of the 
horse—so that his chin can be in line with his withers in most cases— 
it never affects a horse unless his head is in the wrong place, and 
besides preventing him from putting it there, it teaches him not to 
try todoso. It should be put on the rings of the snaffle or curb— 
according to the horse—in order to teach him not to require it. If it 
is put on the noseband, he simply leans against it. With old horses 
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that require their heads tied down, it may be placed on the noseband. 
If a horse rears, does not jump up on to the top of his banks, drags 
his hind legs over a fence, or rushes, a tight standing martingale is 
most effectual. Provided the rider has reasonably good hands, there 


FIG. 3.——-HAS JUST DROPPED HIS FORELEGS ON THE FAR SIDE, AND 1S 
DRAWING IN HIS HIND LEGS 


is no danger at all in hunting a horse with a standing martingale 
even on the rings of the curb. 

Thus equipped, the youngster is first driven about on the 
flat to teach him to obey and not mind the ropes. At first he 
should be Jed by a man with a lungeing rein, but he will soon get 


FIG. 4.—HAS DROPPED HIS HIND LEGS WELL ON THE BANK 


used to having the ropes on his quarters. Some horses, however, 
object very much at first, and the lungeing rein will be useful in 
case they run round and get entangled; but most animals very soon 
get over their initial shyness. 
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The advantage of the system of long-reining horses lies in the | 
fact that there is no weight on their backs, no man to help them 
make mistakes, and falls do not matter. The power one has over 
the horse, moreover, is very great, and in curing refusers there is 
nothing like it; we can place one or even two men on each rope, a 
whip behind, and another man on a rope in front—he must go ! 

There is one disadvantage, for if a horse tries to get away an 
inexperienced person may have difficulty in holding him; the great 
thing to remember is to pull him round in a circle. There are 
a great many other points, but space forbids. 

The principal thing in schooling horses is to give them confi- 
dence. Start the pupil over a little ditch, then walk him over a 
little bank, and then gradually increase the size of his fences until 
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FIG. 5.—JUMPING OFF WELL INTO THE NEXT FIELD 


in a few lessons he will be jumping the biggest doubles with ease 
and confidence. 

Do not mind at first how he gets over his obstacles; when he 
has learnt to go straight up and over, then begin to make him do 
it in the right way. The sketches are intended to show how a 
horse should jump banks. Fig. 1 shows him taking off to jump a 
narrow bank; in Fig. 2 he is in the air over it; in Fig. 3 he has 
just dropped his forelegs on the far side, and is drawing in his hind 
legs. Fig. 4 shows him having dropped his hind legs well on the 
bank, and in Fig. 5 and Fig. 6 he is jumping off well into the next 
field; note in Fig. 4 how he has his hind legs on the other side of the 
bank. This is a point we must teach our pupil. With wide banks 
he must get right on to the top as in Fig. 7, and with narrow banks 
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well on the other side as in Fig. 4. Horses will often start dropping 
their hind legs on the take-off side; when they kick off, they have 
no grip and down they come on their noses, probably astraddle 
the bank. 

In jumping wide banks there are two ways. One horse will 
jump up, make a short stride to the far edge, then jump down; 
the next will jump right up, and, bringing his hind legs well under 
him on to the far edge, as in Fig. 7, jump straight off, making, so 
to speak, only one operation of it. This latter is the proper 
way, and it is often hard to teach horses that are not particu- 
larly free. 

This style of jumping is most necessary in a quick thing over 
a good bank country; a horse must be quick at his fences; the 
fields are so small and the fences so numerous, a horse cannot 


FIG. 6.—OVER 


make up leeway in between; he must lose no time in jumping, 
and the ‘‘ walk about on top” style will cost him lengths at every 
fence. The great thing, then, is to teach horses to jump right to the 
top of their banks. Of course in some cases—over the big Tip- 
perary banks, for instance—this may be impossible. These are 
negotiated as depicted in Fig. 8, the horse landing more or less on 
all fours as shown, and a second heave getting him to the top. 

Another important point is to teach them to jump well out off 
a bank whether there is a ditch or no; they should never just drop 
off or slide down, a trick which makes them uncomfortable to ride 
and might land them in a blind ditch. 

When the pupil has been taught to change properly and look 
where he is going, it only remains to school him over blind and 
trappy places of every description, for all he wants is experience. 

NO. CLI. VOL. xxvi.—February 1908 N 
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There is no training better for a horse than schooling over 
banks, whether he is to be a hunter or chaser. It makes animals 
temperate, look where they are going, and above all gives them that 
invaluable property of always having a leg to spare. 

Nothing can be more gratifying than riding with hounds a good 
young hunter one has made oneself. Hunting in most parts of 
England does not require the same amount of riding that Irish 
hunting does; the variety and trappiness of the fences call for 
greater skill on the part of both horse and man, and the number 
of jumps one takes tests severely the muscles and stamina of both. 
Our pupil will probably start excited, and crossing the first field or 


FIG. 7.—CHANGING ON WIDE BANK 


two his head will be higher than it ought ; but as he approaches the 
first bank discretion comes back, and down comes his head to look 
at it. A powerful spring lands him right on the top, and witha 
lightning ‘‘ change” and a second spring he sails over the deep 
grip on the landing side well out into the next field. The next 
place is perhaps a greasy gap; pulling back to a trot, he jumps on 
to the bank, steadies himself to get a grip, then jumping off or 
sliding down, according to what he finds the other side, he is once 
more striding over the pasture beyond. After another bank or two a 
turn brings us opposite a thin wall filling a cart gap; measuring his 
stride he canters up and bounds over, giving his rider a delightful 
‘feel’ of the power and bold heart beneath him. This turn brings 
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us into a blind bit of country, and our young friend is wide awake 
for hidden ditches and other pitfalls. A high thorn fence looms in 
front; we make for a thin place and, behold! a yawning grip with 
a stream at the bottom. Down this we slide halfway; then, jumping 
the stream, a scramble and a hoist of his powerful quarters and we 
are looking out for our place in the next fence. This proves to be 
a low, narrow bank with thorns growing on it that we have to 
brush through, sincerely hoping that we carry none away with us. 


FIG. 8.—HAUNCHING A BANK 


A few more of these fences and we are back in the open country, 
sailing along from field to field, grass as far as the eye can see, the 
hounds racing away ahead, and nothing but clean sound banks 
with occasional walls before us. Life is sweet as the young one 
we have schooled so carefully strides along, jumping faultlessly, 
and one vows there is nothing in the world like an Irish horse over 
an Irish country. 

I have only touched on the fringe of the subject of schooling, 
for chapters can be written on it, but it may be enough to show the 
reason why Irish horses imported into England generally prove to 
be such wonderfully clever and brilliant hunters. 
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VILLA GARCIA 


A DAY AFTER SNIPE IN NORTHERN SPAIN 
BY LIEUTENANT R.N. 


WE left Vigo to get through some target practice, and the following 
day and night were spent in heading an Atlantic gale, the engines 
moving just fast enough to keep our stem uptothe seas. Firing 
was out of the question in our little craft, though the occasional 
boom of a gun told us that the battleships were making the best of a 
bad job. After a night filled with the sound of smashed crockery, 
weights breaking loose and taking charge, and all the discomforts 
attending a floating residence, we were not sorry after turning up at 
the rendezvous to find ourselves heading for Arosa Bay. 

The wind had veered to the no’th’ard, bringing with it snow 
which reached our decks in the form of sleet, but lay thick and 
evenly white on the hills, producing an effect as unusual as it was 
lovely. I have spent a good few winter months in these parts, but 
only once have I seen snow, and that only on the higher peaks. 
Now, however, the white sheet extended almost to the sea level, a 
trifle patchy on the lower slopes, but clothing the mountain-sides 
completely. 

A glance at the chart of Arosa Bay will make it obvious to the 
most casual observer that a better naval harbour could scarcely be 
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wished for. Completely land-locked, owing to the islands at the 
entrance, it offers an expanse of about twenty square miles to the 
visiting fleet. The chart also will give the sportsman a fair idea of 
the possibilities of the bay from a shooting point of view. The marshy 
outfalls of three good-sized rivers will catch his eye at once, and fill 
his breast with hopes of wild-fowl, hopes to be realised be he an 
energetic sportsman and on the spot before the Channel Fleet has 
loosed its hordes over the marshes. 

Most naval officers own a gun; those that don’t, borrow. As the 
average naval gunner makes up in enthusiasm that which he lacks 
in science, the number that takes the field on the first morning in 
harbour is astounding. Of these the larger half are probably mid- 


ON THE ROAD TO CAMBADOS 


shipmen; for them no ungodly hour of darkness is too early for a 
start; and if the day chance to be a Saturday, the midshipman’s 
holiday, they will be found on the scene of action at peep of dawn by 
the score, having got there on their two legs, and intending probably 
to tramp the ten miles back after a pretty arduous day. 

All this enthusiasm is a splendid thing in its way, but by no 
means encouraging to the more elderly and finished sportsmen. It 
was one of the latter who remarked apropos of a certain snipe bog 
in this vicinity, that ‘“‘ by the time you have shot your snipe he 
hasn’t a feather to his back.” Personally, I am as far from being a 
finished shot as I was on the occasion of the first discharge of my 
gun, and so did not suffer the pangs which no doubt my more 
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accomplished messmates felt on beholding the armed multitude 
assemble at the Villa Garcia pier yesterday morning. 

We started, the three of us, P., F., and myself, fairly early, about 
6.30 a.m., and caught the duty steamboat which conveys the post- 
men and stewards of the fleet to the neighbouring town, the party 
of gunners already occupying the packet-boat welcoming us with no 
great show of enthusiasm. It was bitterly cold, a shower of sleet 
was passing over ; I think we all condemned ourselves for idiots for 
leaving our warm bunks on such a morning. I began to feel the 
absence of breakfast in my interior. However, my inner man was 
presently appeased by copious coffee and tortilla at the café, whilst 
we patiently awaited the arrival of our caroza. In this land of 
mafiana everything comes to him who waits a precious long time. 
Our tardy caroza kept us stamping on the pavement for three- 
quarters of an hour. It turned out to be the usual Spanish affair, 
four-wheeled, practically springless, with a square tarpaulin top 
from which hang cloth curtains, the latter demonstrating their 
inability to keep out the weather as soon as it comes on to rain. 
The horses, poor brutes, also typically Spanish, black and shaggy 
on the parts which are not bare, sore, miserably undersized, and 
underfed. About the first thing which strikes the Englishman in 
this part of Spain is the brutality with which the Spaniard treats 
his animals; whether it be horse, ox, or dog, they all bear the marks 
of cruelty by whip, overwork, and careless harnessing. By this 
time we were surrounded by the customary mob of importunate 
beggars who flock round the English like vultures to a dead horse. 
This is another most unpleasant Spanish feature; whether it is 
universal in Spain I do not know; in these parts at any rate the 
Englishman is treated with the utmost discourtesy. To have the 
children pestering one for pennies is what one learns to expect in 
most European countries. But when the well-to-do peasant de- 
mands money or tobacco, and on his demands being refused flings 
insults and stones at the unfortunate’ stranger, it becomes insup- 
portable. Let us hope that King Alfonso’s happy marriage will 
have the effect of dispelling this spirit of Anglophobia so incon- 
venient to us members of the best-hated nation in Europe. 

At last we got under way, the jarvey clearing a gangway with 
his whip, carolling lustily the while in ashrill falsetto. This appears 
to be a national custom, our driver at any rate continuing to carol 
throughout the eight miles to Cambados, punctuating the monotonous 
tenor of his song with frequent lashes at the horses. 

Near Cambados a fairly large river forks into four or five 
streams before reaching the sea. Between these arms are reed beds 
covering in all about five hundred acres. A really fine stone bridge 
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with six arches and a long causeway-approach at each end spans the 
marsh at its lower end, and stands as a monument to remind one of 
the former grandeur of the country. 

The marsh widens out above the bridge and spreads rather in 
the shape of a maple leaf, each separate leaflet being inaccessible 
from the next except by wading at low water, or by boat at »>ther 
times. The view from the bridge looking up the valley was magnifi- 
cent, the dark green of the woods flanking the river showing up in 
vivid contrast against the snow on the hills. A few peasants with a 
bullock cart in the foreground amid the rushes completed a most 
perfect picture; indeed, there is scope here for a regiment of the most 
exacting artists. Fearing, however, the imminent arrival of the 
parties which we had passed on the road, we abandoned our esthetic 


AN INQUISITIVE LITTLE MAID 


contemplation of the view, and after having deposited our impedi- 
menta at a small venta by the bridge end, we made all haste to get 
down to the scene of action. 

The sound of distant shots as we climbed down from the bridge 
told us that more energetic sportsmen had sacrificed their beauty 
sleep to forestall us. Refusing, however, to be disheartened by this, 
we took advantage of the low tide to cross over to the central 
island, an island composed of mud and rushes which grow to the 
height of about 2 ft.; a slough of despond from a pedestrian’s point 
of view, though possibly a paradise from the snipe’s. 

This latter view was borne out last year, when most of the birds 
accounted for rose from their muddy beds among these particular 
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reeds. This year, however, we were to be disappointed, for beyond 
a solitary snipe which flew like a Christian in front of F. and was 
promptly accounted for, not a bird got up within seventy yards. 

The reason for this made itself apparent when on rounding 
a bend of the river a troupe of six extended in skirmishing order 
presented themselves to our horrified vision. Now and again a 
snipe would be seen to get up before them, a deafening volley would 
then make the echoes ricochet amongst the hills, and on the smoke 
clearing the bird would be seen winging his way rejoicing over the 
trees to the next creek. 

We reasoned that acting as rear guard to such a formidable 
army was not good enough, and so decided to change our plan 
of action. 

Crossing by a circuitous route we reached after a time the creek 
where we hoped to meet with refugees from the volleys of the 
storming party. Here, however, we were little better off; after 
missing a couple of birds apiece F. brought off a long shot, and 
dropped a snipe on the far bank of theriver. I, nothing loath, agreed 
to sit and mark the spot while F. made a wide detour to cross 
the river, here about three feet deep. 

The weather had evidently made up its mind to be pleasant. 
The clouds had decamped before the approaching sun, who, dear 
thing, was now reigning supreme, changing the greys to couleur de 
rose, dispersing the rime from off the rushes, and doing its best to 
make things generally warm and genial. I lay myself luxuriantly 
down on some warm sand to bask, smoke, and thaw my toes, hoping 
the while that F. would not hurry to get round, being temporarily 
filled with a strong disinclination to continue mud-hopping after 
elusive snipe. The comfortable warmth of the sun, combining with 
the restful charm of the scene, soon produced in me that peaceful 
spirit of meditation which usually transports me to the banks of an 
English trout stream. The river actually before me flowed swift and 
clear over a pebbly bottom; it was this, probably, that influenced 
my day dream; at any rate I was mentally playing a trout of alder- 
manic proportions, when the unmistakable plop of a heavy fish 
awoke me to realities, and filled me with a consuming curiosity as to 
the nature of the beast making so familiar a sound. Yes, there, sure 
enough, were the widening rings, not five yards up stream, and 
under my own bank. A cautious grovel on hands and knees brought 
me over the place. 

He was about fourteen inches long, I should say, and a trifle 
lank ; evidently he was on the feed, as every now and then he would 
make a dart from his moorings to inspect suspicious objects floating 
down. Was he a member of the lordly family of Salmonidae? That 
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was the vital question. Presently I spotted a genuine fly some yards 
higher, and watched it anxiously as it sailed down a little to the 
right of where my fish was lying. Would he notice it? Yes; his 
tail began to tremble in appreciative expectation, a slow movement 
to the right, a moment’s hesitation, then a leisurely rise, a plop, and 
the fly was no more. An incautious movement caused the bank to 
crumble, and the fish was away, not, however, before a view of his 
handsomely spotted sides had dispelled my doubts as to his identity ; 
undoubtedly he was Salmo, probably fario. 

The discovery of a trout stream in January, when one knows 
that February will find one several hundred miles from the spot, is 
tantalising to a follower of the gentle art. This, however, is typical 


A SPANISH TROUT STREAM 


of our luck in the Navy, where we are ever at the right spot at the 
wrong time. 

Spanish trout, I imagine, do not differ from their British rela- 
tions as far as their spawning time is concerned, so I fear that 
my acquaintance with the fario of Cambados will go no farther. 
The river certainly shows signs of great promise to the fly fisher- 
man. By the number of rises which I observed during a short space 
of time I should judge the water to be well stocked, and from the 
behaviour of my friend under the bank it is evident that they will 
take fly. 

Before long F.’s shouts from over the water recalled me to 
the fact that I formed part of a shooting expedition, and so, having 
directed F. to his bird, our party split up, F. remaining on the far 
side, while P. and I worked back along the near bank. 
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Our luck was decidedly against us; we found ourselves con- 
tinually running foul of other parties who had arrived on the scene 
after us, the birds which they put up flying too high for us to reach, 
while our own rose with impunity at a range of about sixty yards, 
only to settle on the far side of the river, whence the sound of 
F.’s gun, coming with aggravating frequency, informed us of his 
better fortune. 

After about four hours of diligent plodding, occasionally varied 
by muscle-racking crouchings, in the vain hope of a fugitive flying 
over, I had bagged one snipe, missed about four, eaten all my sand- 
wiches, and lost my whisky flask ; and on deciding to try for curlew 
below the bridge, found that the tide had risen so as to involve a 
waist-deep wade to dry land. Below the bridge, however, the pro- 
spect seemed brighter ; the walking at any rate was less of a labour, 
and the air was full of the dismal call of the curlew ; occasional snipe 
got up out of range and zigzagged away into the blue, dotterel 
skimmed round our heads in clouds, apparently perfectly aware of 
the fact that we wished them no harm. The curlew, however, as 
might have been expected, invariably remembered a pressing engage- 
ment elsewhere before we entered their hundred-yard radius, this in 
spite of the fact that our stalking would have consumed the heart 
of a Red Indian with envy. 

Discouraged by the unfriendly behaviour of the curlew, we found 
some high boulders on the extreme point of a promontory, and there 
took cover in the hope of anything winged coming over. I have 
noticed while shooting round here what may be a well-known fact, 
that duck instead of cutting across over the land when rounding a 
cape will make for the extreme point before turning off. This little 
idiosyncrasy of the duck helped us very materially last year when 
from the same spot they afforded us several easy shots. On this 
occasion we had no luck, and so on F.’s arrival with three couple of 
snipe and a hare, and reports of an unexplored marshlet where he 
had seen innumerable birds settle, we moved off with fresh hopes in 
the direction of his promised land. In rising, naturally enough, we 
caused a flock of curlew to wheel off out of harm’s way, their inten- 
tion otherwise obviously having been to fly straight over our hiding 
place. 

F.’s hot corner turned out to be merely tepid; he, however, 
accounting for another two couple. I fear by this time my enthu- 
siasm had somewhat waned. The lust for slaughter is acquired 
after the spilling of blood, and of the latter P. and myself had 
been practically guiltless during the day. F., though undoubt- 
edly the best shot of us three, had the lion’s share of luck. I don’t 
think that I eased off six cartridges altogether. 
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By this time even F. had had enough of it, and deeming 
further perseverance futile, in the face of such enormous competi- 
tion, we decided to inspan, and so back amid the glories of a land- 
scape bathed in the red and golden light of a setting sun, to where 
our boat was waiting to take us to the ship. 

From a sportsman’s point of view the day had been a failure; 
yet I think we all three enjoyed ourselves hugely. The radiance 
of the weather and beauty of the scenery combined to make of the 
expedition a happy recollection. 

I feel sure that had we had the marsh to ourselves the difference 
in the bag would have been considerable. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, last year, when shooting over the same ground, ground which 
had been shot over daily by the hosts from the fleet, we brought 


THE RIVER TEN MILES ABOVE CAMBADOS 


back a really good bag. Maybe, with the snipe, familiarity with the 
naval gunner breeds contempt; having safely performed the rdle of 
target for a week or so, he is inclined to tempt Providence. I mean 
to essay his undoing in a few days’ time in order to test this theory ; 
the birds were certainly less wild last year than they were yesterday, 
when probably they had not heard a gun fired in anger for eleven 
months. 

Cambados is but one of a score of marshes which surround the 
bay, and I feel sure that a couple of days far from the madding 
crowd would result in a thumping bag. Unfortunately in the Navy 
one seldom has the leisure for such an expedition, and must content 
oneself with forming one of the crowd. 
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A QUESTION FOR SETTLING-DAY 
AN OXFORD RECOLLECTION 


BY C. M. STANLEY 


“Your views on Ireland, my dear Gerry, are as interesting as they 


are unsubstantial; nevertheless,’’ said Heslop, stretching himself 
lengthily, ‘I shall go to bed. I’m stiff, and I’m tired, and I have 
got to catch the 8.33 to-morrow: so good-night, everybody.” 

‘“‘Unsubstantial! ’’ retorted Gerry Greville, from the corner 
where he had been simultaneously playing piquet and declaiming 
against Mr. Birrell; ‘‘my dear Ronnie, what I don’t know about 
Ireland isn’t worth knowing. Why, I’ve got an uncle who writes 
Blue books, and heaven knows what else! ” 

His opponent looked up from the scoring-block in front of him. 
* You’re a hundred and thirty-odd points up, Gerry,” he said, and 
swung round in his chair towards Heslop; ‘‘but, Ronnie, you’re 
not leaving us? We see so little of you these days ; now you are 
here, you might give us a little of your valuable time.” 

The other laughed. ‘‘ Time?” he repeated; ‘‘‘ What is 
Time ?—the effluxion of life zoophitic’—you remember the verse, 
Jack. Lord, I haven’t heard it for years.” He broke off with his 
hand on the door. ‘No, I must go to bed; good-night.” 

‘“ What is the verse ?”’ I asked, as the door closed. 

“Oh, only a stanza out of that old poem of Bromley-Daven- 
port’s,” said Jack Martyn; ‘‘don’t you know it ? 


What is Time ?—the effluxion of life zoophitic, 
In dreary pursuit of position or gain. 

What is Life ?—the absorption of vapours mephitic, 
And the burning of sunlight on senses and brain. 
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Ronnie always used to quote it at me at Oxford, when I upbraided 
him for hunting too much and working too little.” 

There followed the silence that is usual when three Englishmen 
wish to discuss a fourth, and don’t know how to begin. It was 
broken, also as usual, by a series of ejaculations. 

*“‘ Poor old Ronnie!” said Martyn, and the sentiment was echoed 
by Greville from his arm-chair in the corner. ‘‘ How he hates the 
City, and everything connected with it! It’s a thousand pities he 
didn’t go into the diplomatic service. You know,” he went on, 
turning to me as a mere barbarian from the land of Cam, ‘‘ everyone 
at Oxford said Ronnie was the most brilliant man of his year.” 

I had heard the phrase applied to so many men, that I smiled a 
trifle sceptically. 

Greville left his place by the piquet table and came into the 
circle of the firelight. ‘‘ Ronnie Heslop,” he said, sententiously, “is 
one great big failure. He might have done everything, and has 
done—nothing ; and, on the face of it, it’s all due to one little piece 
of self-sacrifice.”’ 

‘Oh, there’s no doubt,” said Martyn, “‘if they hadn’t sent him 
down for that Undine business, Ronnie had a career before him. 
But his father was mad with him—you were there at the time, 
weren’t you, Gerry ?—and without his degree what could he do? ” 

‘*Or without money,’’ added Greville; ‘‘ of course, there wasn’t 
much to give, but old Heslop pitchforked him into the City without 
a bob, and, as I said, it’s all due to Undine; if Ronnie had scratched 
her, he would not have been sent down; and if she hadn’t won, 
Mervyn would never have gone into the army, and, a fortiori, not to 
Afghanistan either.” 

**Oh, explain!’’ I cried. ‘‘ You Oxford men are so infernally 
secretive about your streaky pasts. Who was Undine? and who 
was Mervyn? and why was Ronnie Heslop sent down?” 

“Oh! it’s fifteen years ago now,” said Jack Martyn, “anda 
very ordinary, David-and-Jonathan sort of story.” 

** Well, tell me,’’ I said. 

Jack glanced at Greville. ‘‘I don’t know why not,” he said; 
and then, after a pause—‘‘ We were all three at the same college, 
you know, and there was a man at another college called Mervyn 
Annaly; he and Ronnie were inseparables, of the type that you 
don’t often see at Oxford, or anywhere else. They were very alike 
in many ways, both clever, both chock full of vitality, both utterly 
contemptuous of any law or convention, and both mad on all forms 
of sport, hunting in particular. For their first two years those two 
would hunt regularly, three days a week, all through the winter 
terms. No, they didn’t do much work in those days, but Ronnie 
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did quite enough, at one time and another, to make his first a pretty 
fair certainty. However, they did everything else ; I don’t suppose 
two men ever had such a time at Oxford as they had. All the same, 
they were the sort of men who do not care two straws what other 
people think, and some of the things they did couldn’t fail to make 
them unpopular, especially with the powers that be. 

“Well, about the beginning of one Easter term they had a 
most unholy row; it all began over Mervyn’s gambling; of course, 
they both gambled a bit—we all did in those days. But Mervyn 
took to losing more than he could afford; he was always playing 
roulette and poker with those men at the House—you remember 
them, Gerry ?—men, mostly, who didn’t gamble in the ordinary 
Oxford way, which is more or less harmless. They didn’t start 
poker after dinner because there happened to be five men in the 
room with nothing better to do, but they used to play as a matter of 
course, every night of the year. After a bit, Ronnie got sick of it; 
he said the whole thing savoured too much of Lombard Street, and 
that it played the deuce with one’s nerves, so he tried to keep 
Mervyn away. He also knew, vaguely, that Mervyn was already in 
a baddish way, having lost a pot of money over Molly Morgan’s 
Cambridgeshire the term before. But it wasn’t any use; Mervyn 
would go, and so poor Ronnie had to go too, and would sit there 
night after night bored to tears, whether he lost or won. Mervyn 
was always a selfish sort of fellow; or perhaps it was more that he 
never thought for a moment about anything, let alone other people. 

‘Eventually, as I said, they had a real old row. I wasn’t in 
the room at the time, but I’m told it was well worth seeing; it 
ended in a bit of a scrap. Anyhow, the net result was that he and 
Mervyn didn’t speak at all. It was quite funny, for each was utterly 
lost without the other; of course, everybody knew they would make 
it up before very long, and treated the whole affair as rather a joke. 
They used to go on exactly as before, and wherever one went he was 
sure to meet the other. Altogether they made themselves rather 
ridiculous over it. 

*“In course of time the college Grind came on. Ronnie had 
entered a great big bay mare he had, called Undine, and those who 
knew her thought that with Ronnie up she couldn’t lose. You could 
get a nice price about her at the beginning of the term, but then she 
won an open race at some other college meeting, and before long the 
local bookmakers weren’t having any of her. 

‘‘One morning Ronnie came into my room. ‘ Look here,’ he 
said, ‘I shan’t run Undine in our race; I want to keep her sound 
for the ’Varsity Grind the next week. So Iam going to scratch her, 
and run old Holocaust instead.’ 
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‘* This was a bit of a blow. ‘Oh, but, Ronnie, you can’t,’ I 
cried. ‘ Don’t you know about Mervyn?’ 

*** What about Mervyn?’ 

*** That he’s broke to the world ?’ 

*** Well, what is there unusual in that? And, anyway, how 
does it affect Undine ?’ 

““* Why, you remember one day at the beginning of term we 
were all sitting in Mervyn’s room, and you told us that you felt 
pretty safe about Undine’s winning this race, and you said that 
Marlow had laid you sevens about her? Well, I know for a fact 
that about a week later Mervyn went to Marlow and put on just 
half what he owes him at present at fours. I don’t know the exact 
amount, but, judging from what Mervyn dropped over the Cam- 
bridgeshire, he must stand to lose another two or three hundred if 
Undine doesn’t win.’ 

** Now, I knew as. well as Ronnie did that, financially, Mervyn 
was about at his last gasp. In the past year he had had a bad 
crisis, and his father had told him flatly that the next time there 
was any trouble about money he would have to go down from 
Oxford, and give up all thoughts of the army. I could see Ronnie 
was thinking of all this, and that he saw it rested with him to save 
Mervyn or to break him. After a bit, he laughed shortly. 

*** Didn’t you know about it ?’ I asked. 

** Ronnie shook his head. ‘ The fool,’ he said, and laughed again. 
‘No one but Mervyn would be such an ass as to back a horse to 
win all that money in a Grind. I had no notion he had more than 
a fiver on her, at the outside. You can tell people that Undine is a 
certain starter.’ 

“T did, and could see that Mervyn Annaly was visibly relieved 
at the news. A few days later I met Ronnie in the quad., looking as 
he only does when all his horses are lame or there is a hard frost. 

*** You hear they’ve altered the date of the Grind to Wednesday 
instead of Saturday?’ he asked. ‘It’s suddenly struck Bruce and 
Dick Leslie that they want to run their horses in the ’Varsity Grind ; 
and as that’s been put back two days, we must have our meeting 
earlier in the week.’ 

*** Yes,’ I said, ‘that’s all the better for you and Undine. 
You'll be able to get a nice double-event bet.’ 

‘Ronnie stared at me for a bit, and then said rather angrily, 
‘None of you seem to realise that Wednesday is the second day of 
my Mods. exam.; and, you know, Grinds are illegal things, and 
not exactly accepted as an excuse for absenting oneself from schools.’ 

*** My word!’ I said, ‘that does complicate matters, certainly. 
You can’t ride, obviously.’ 
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“‘Then Ronnie flared up. ‘Not ride!’ he cried. ‘ Why, can’t 
you see that I must ride now, whatever happens? Don’t you know 
that it’s Mervyn’s one chance of getting out? You yourself have 
been telling everybody that I’m going to start the mare. Of course 
I must ride; that’s the one thing about the whole business that’s 
absolutely certain.’ 

**T should explain, perhaps, that it was one of the conditions 
of the race at that time that owners only should ride, provided they 
could do the weight; moreover, the mare wouldn’t go for many 
people; Ronnie has beautiful hands. 

*** Oh, they'll send me down, right enough,’ he went on; ‘ read 
that—it’s from Matthews ; he’s really not a bad little man.’ 

“IT took the note; it was in the clear, don-like handwriting of 
Ronnie’s tutor, and ran something like this: ‘ Dear Heslop, I do 
hope you are taking this forthcoming exam. seriously. The College 
is far from satisfied with you in many ways; and, after your last 
performance ’—(‘ That was the old he-goat we enlarged in the front 
quad. last Friday night,’ said Ronnie, chuckling over my shoulder ; 
‘he browsed on the Dean’s verbenas’)—‘ the President will be only 
too ready to find an excuse for not allowing you to come into resi- 
dence next term.’ 

*** Full of pleasant euphemisms, isn’t it?’ he said. ‘ Not to put 
too fine a point on it, the dons are as sick as muck with me.’ 

“Well, we thought of a hundred different schemes for Ronnie, 
only to reject them all: the most obvious was to alter the date of 
the race again, but for various reasons that couldn’t be managed; 
leave had already been got from Weatherby’s, for one thing. 
Finaily, we decided there was no way out of it, and determined to 
prevent Ronnie riding. But he frustrated that by himself backing 
the mare for large sums. Also, he made us promise to tell no one 
about it, and so Mervyn never came to know what was up. It’s 
extraordinary that it should have occurred to nobody that Ronnie 
was in for Mods. on that day; I suppose people don’t bother much 
about other men’s schools, and as a matter of fact I have an idea 
that Ronnie, for some reason or other, was taking this particular 
exam. later than he normally should have. Anyhow, on the day of 
the race the mare was a hot favourite. You never saw an Oxford 
Grind? No? Well, it’s too late now. They were quite different 
from any other kind of race-meeting, and you had to be the right 
side of thirty to appreciate them properly. They used to be the 
best fun in the world for the participators, and very often extremely 
funny to the spectators. Still, they were always very serious affairs, 
and one would see some capital horses, and, as a rule, some very 
indifferent horsemanship. But each year there would be one or 
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two real good men up; Ronnie Heslop was not at his best in a race, 
but even the most virulent Bicester critic of the hunting under- 
graduate could not deny that he was undefeated with hounds; I 
have seen Ronnie going over that beautiful country in a way worthy 
of the best traditions. So there was a good deal of confidence in 
Undine. Poor Ronnie was gloomy; he had begun to feel, perhaps, 
that he was being a bit quixotic; he and Mervyn were still in the 
same silly state of offended dignity, and there is not much consola- 
tion in getting into trouble for a man who won’t speak to you. But, 
just before the race, I saw Mervyn rush up to Ronnie as he was 
going to weigh out, and catch him by the sleeve. I thought, at first, 
that Ronnie was going to make an ass of himself, but Mervyn 
wouldn’t let him; it appears someone had told him all about it, 
actually on the course. He tried to make Ronnie go straight home, 
but of course it was too late then. Anyhow, they made it up. 
there and then, and when Ronnie cantered down to the post, with 
Undine looking as fit as a Derby winner, he was a different man. 

“Even Mervyn was so delighted about it all that he didn’t seem 
. to care a bit about the race. ‘I suppose Ronnie ts the best fellow 
in the world,’ he said to me, as we walked down to the third fence. 
‘Do you know, I hadn’t the very remotest idea about this Mods. 
business until ten minutes ago?’ 

*** Would you have let him ride if you had known, say, a week 
ago?’ I asked, rather brutally. 

“Mervyn flushed bright red, a thing I had never seen him do 
before. ‘I don’t know,’ he said, slowly, ‘I don’t know at all.’ 

“And I don’t suppose anybody knows to this day what Mervyn 
would have done; but I can make a pretty good guess: he was 
always selfish. 

“The race was very like any other point-to-point ; they came 
over the third fence where we were standing all in a bunch, 
Ronnie, on the outside, looking thoroughly pleased with life; he 
was absorbing his “ vapours mephitic,” and time and space did 
not exist for him. He jumped the next fence, a double, first, 
and it was worth going a long way to see the mare’s perfect 
balance, and symmetry of action. Then we lost them for a bit, and 
when they came in sight again, three fields from home, there were 
only four of them in it, Ronnie lying third. At the last fence but 
one I thought it was all up; some one on a little chestnut ramp— 
who was it? I forget—turned end-over-end straight in front of 
Ronnie. Undine landed literally right amongst them, and came 
down on to her head. There was the usual shout of ‘ He’s down!’ 
and I saw Mervyn turn away. But Ronnie sat perfectly still, and 
the mare got up again, while I thanked heaven for her perfect 
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shoulders. It lost him a few lengths, but he caught the other two 
all right, and won anyhow.” 

Jack stopped suddenly. ‘‘ Well,” I said, “go on. Was he sent 
down?” 

*“Oh, yes, he was sent down, right enough. I remember we 
were very optimistic at first, and thought he was going to get off 
with a fine. But they wouldn't hear of his coming up the next 
term, and wrote a regular snorter to his father. They hate hunting 
men, you see.” 

* And the father cut up rough? ” 

‘* Yes, that was where the trouble came in. Ronnie didn’t so 
much mind being sent down—he’d put Mervyn on his legs again, 
and he meant to come up and get his degree as a non-collegiate, or 
some dodge of that sort. But his father wouldn't have it, said he 
was sick of these endless rows—Ronnie has two elder brothers 
with all his bad and none of his good points—and sent him straight 
into a stock-broker’s office.” 

“Where,” added Greville, ‘‘ he has been ever since.” 

** Of course,” I said, after a pause, ‘‘ it was a very fine thing to 
do—to ride the race, I mean; but he couldn’t foresee that it would 
make all this difference, could he? ” 

“No,” said Jack, ‘he couldn’t foresee that, or other things; 
not that I think it would have made much difference to his decision 
if he had.” 

“And,” I went on, ‘‘ I suppose he and the other man have been 
the best of friends ever since ? ” 

*‘ Ah,” said Jack, gravely, ‘‘ that was another of the things poor 
Ronnie could not foresee. The other man—Mervyn Annaly—was 
shot through the head in Afghanistan, eighteen months after he left 
Oxford.” 

There was another pause. ‘ Yes,” I repeated, ‘t poor Ronnie.”’ 
I began to see that Heslop’s life contained a tragedy a little deeper 
than merely that of a shortened University career. By a strange 
freak of fate, it seemed that it was he, and not Annaly, who had 
gambled on old Undine, those years ago. And had he lost or won? 

Gerrry Greville knocked his pipe out. ‘‘ To bed,” he said, 
shortly. ‘‘ Jack, your reminiscences are not profitable.” 

But I was still wondering—had he lost or won ? 

“No,” I said aloud, ‘‘I suppose there 7s a settling-day, some 
time; and I'll lay odds that when it comes Ronnie Heslop won’t 
find himself down over that race.” 

Greville laughed cynically. ‘‘ Lord, what a platitude!’’ he said, 
as he lit his bedroom candle. “ But you’re not far wrong,” he added, 
quickly. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GOLF CLUB 
BY F. KINLOCH 


IT is very generally believed (though the theory has its opponents) 
that the game of golf had its birthplace in Holland. There can, at 
any rate, be no doubt that the Dutch used to play a ball game with 
implements which had a very close family likeness to the modern 
golf club; at least, to the golf club of twenty years ago. From 
what one can gather, the game of ‘‘ Ter-Kolven,” which was the 
Dutch prototype of golf, was played, not on seaside turf, but across 
country, or preferably on ice. Hence it is probable that the ‘‘ lies” 
of the clubs were very flat. Those familiar with hockey on the ice, 
to which ‘‘ Ter-Kolven ”’ must have borne a close relationship, know 
that the hockey sticks lie flat, because the bung goes further with a 
sweep of the arm which is only possible if the angle of lie is very 
obtuse. 

As we have said, most of the Dutch game was played on ice, 
the object being to get the ball to reach a certain Jandmark, such as 
a church door, in fewer strokes than the opponent. It was also 
(faute de mieux probably) played in summer on high roads and 
across country; but we may assume that the proper Dutch game 
was played on frozen “‘ meers”’ and canals. 

On this assumption it is probable that the primitive clubs as 
imported to Scotland had exaggeratedly flat lies, and this theory is 
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strengthened by the fact that the present Earl of Wemyss has in his 
possession a set of four ancient clubs, one of which has hardly any 
angle at all. It is, indeed, difficult to believe that it could have been 
used for the game of golf as we know it. Among the other clubs 
is a wooden one which looks something like the driving putter 
of our fathers. The remaining two are iron. A terrible weapon 
and hard to use must have been the sand iron, with its concave face 
and square edges, but the cleek approximates more nearly the 
modern type. We believe these clubs were used at St. Andrews by 
Francis Charteris, fifth Earl of Wemyss, one of the twenty-two 
founders of the ‘‘ Royal and Ancient,” ! and a great golfer in his day 
(circa 1750-80). At the period when these clubs were in use not much 
attention was paid to “ finishing off,” and the grips were often just 
bits of flannel or raw leather wound round the top. No trouble 
was taken to round off the heads, especially those of the iron clubs, 
while the shafts of the latter—indeed, of all the clubs—were terribly 
rough, heavy, and uncouth. 

So it was until Philp of immortal memory came on the scene 
(civca 1815). Philp is the Stradivarius of golf-club making. Before 
his day a golf club was a rough rudimentary article; when he died 
it had a poetry of its own, it had graceful curving lines, and the 
colour of the varnished heads was worthy of an old Dutch master. 
If ever there was an artist Philp was one. Had he, indeed, devoted 
his talents to the lower spheres in life, such as table and chair 
making, there can be little doubt that his handiwork would have 
ranked alongside of Chippendale, Sheraton, and Hepplewhite ; but 
he chose, as was natural to a St. Andrews man, to devote himself 
to the science of golf-club making. 

And what clubs he turned out! The grace of contour, the 
balance, the varnish, all came of a master’s hand. In these days his 
long clubs—drivers, spoons, and such-like—are of little or no 
practical value, though as the years go by the price of genuine 
Philps from sentimental reasons goes on increasing. But a real 
Philp putter is still a most valuable asset among one’s set. A Philp 
putter has several features to mark its individuality. It is as com- 
pared to modern clubs rather broad in the toe, it is slightly hooked, 
and the name is very far forward, and generally difficult to decipher. 
The varnish (of which they say that the secret is lost) is of very dark 
red hue. If one can come across the original shafts they will be 
found to be rather on the soft and bendy side; the club is a heavy 
one, for in Philp’s day there were no lawn-like putting greens. 
Comparatively large sums of money have been paid for genuine 


1 Vide Mr. Everard’s ‘‘ History of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews." 
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Philps, and naturally there are a good many clubs going about with 
the name Philp stamped on them which would make that worthy 
turn in his grave. This brings to our mind a story of a friend who, 
keen to be possessed of a Philp putter, incautiously gave notice 
aloud as he finished the round at St. Andrews of his willingness to 
pay at least £3 for one. A boy, son of a friend, happened to be 
standing near and heard 
the remark. Straightway 
he went home, and as our 
friend came out of the club 
advanced to meet him with 
a weird instrument which 
certainly had the name 
Philp” inscribed on it, 
and which purported to be 
a putter, though Heaven 
help the man who tried to 
use it assuch. ‘‘ You said, 
sir, that you would give £3 
for a Philp putter; here is 
one!” My friend had not 
the pluck to say ‘No, 
thank you,” and the young- 
ster went home jangling 
three golden sovereigns in 
his pocket. It turned out 
that he had bought the club 
from another boy for 5s. 
Promising boy that ! 
It is more than prob- 
able that there are a good 
many clubs going about 


which, though ostensibly OLD CLUBS USED BY THE FIFTH EARL OF WEMYSS 


Philps, are F really rank Taken from “ The Golf Book of East Lothian,” by 
forgeries, so it behoves the permission of the Rev. John Kerr 


collector to be very much 

on his guard. There are several complete sets of Philps in exist- 
ence. Sir David Baird of Newbyth inherited a large collection, and 
plays with them to this day. The late Mr. St. Clair Cunningham 
made a hobby of picking up old Philps, and at his death had a 
beautiful set, of which he was very proud. He was generous 
enough to present the New Club, North Berwick, with seven old 
clubs, which, enclosed in a glass case, are things of beauty to look 
at, but to the modern golfer are almost impossible to play with. 
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There is among them also an old “‘ spade” iron, probably anterior 
in date to the wooden clubs. We shall revert later to the history 
of iron clubs, which is not nearly so well defined as that of wooden 
ones. 

It must not be supposed that Philp made no mistakes. There 
were other centres of golf besides St. Andrews even then, notably 
Leith and Musselburgh (where flourished the MacEwans), North 
Berwick, and Gullane. The latter place was also identified at that 
time with the training of racehorses on the velvety turf of the 
common.” And there was a racecourse on the present private 
links of the ‘‘ Honourable Company,” Muirfield. 

The well-known trainers at Malton, the I’Ansons, used in those 
days to live at Gullane, and apparently varied their chief business 
in life by making golf clubs, for looking over Sir David Baird’s 
clubs the other day, we found a driver with the name of W. I’Anson 
marked on it as the maker. An ugly kind of duckling it looks 
among the proud and graceful Philps. Still, it is an interesting 
relic of old golf, and could it speak could no doubt tell a tale 
or two. 

None of the other makers have any reputation now, except 
MacEwan. Occasionally one comes across a very valuable MacEwan 
putter, but it does not appear that his other clubs have any value. 

It is apparent that when the master passed away the science of 
club-making deteriorated. Philp, of course, lived in the pre-gutta- 
percha days, when feather balls were in vogue, and the supple light 
shafts with the rather heavy long head, curving towards the toe, 
were suited to the light ball. 

But when the gutty was introduced no one thought of altering 
the shape of the head or the character of the shaft. Of course some 
club-makers were better than others; but there was no genius, none 
with originality ; so it came about that for many years the wooden 
golf club remained as Philp had evolved it: not so graceful, perhaps, 
but in its essentials the same. It was not fitted for the game because 
the gutty was heavier, solider, than the feather ball, and needed 
harder hitting. Let any golfer try to drive with any of the old 
clubs, and he will find himself hopelessly at sea, unless, indeed, he 
has a very easy swing. Possibly if the game of golf had not been 
discovered by the English and spread from England to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, we in Scotland would still be playing with 
clubs fashioned like those of our fathers, and with no rubber-cored 
ball; for by nature the Scot (paradox though it may appear in view 


2 Lanercost, the winner of the first Cambridgeshire, was trained at Gullane, and his 
jockey, ‘‘Auld Willie Noble,’’ died there only a few years ago. 
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of the Parliamentary representation of the country) is thoroughly 
conservative, and has, moreover, but little capacity for original 
invention (even though James Watt, the inventor of the steam engine, 
was a Scotsman). Scot though the writer is, and proud as a Scots- 
man should be both of his nationality and of his national game, he 
has no hesitation in saying that to the “ universalising” of golf is 
due the evolution to its present condition of the modern golf club. 
The broadening out of golf began about 1885, and as it spread men 


OLD PHILP CLUBS PRESENTED TO THE NEW CLUB, NORTH BERWICK, BY 
THE LATE MR. ST. CLAIR CUNNINGHAM 


untrammelled by tradition unconsciously queried to themselves, 
‘Cannot these implements be improved upon?” 

Certainly there had been one or two changes from the old order 
prior to this date, for the brassie and the wooden niblick had been 
introduced, and had to a great extent ousted the long spoon. More- 
over, there had been some changes in the iron clubs; and here we 
must beg leave to go back again and trace as well as we can from 
the slight material to our hand the development of the genus iron 
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up to about 1885, and we can then give a list of the full set which 
an ordinary golfer would carry at that time. The first iron was 
called the sand iron, and a terrible implement it was. One can 
almost say that it was hewn out of its primeval element. The face 
scooped out so that it presented a concave surface, the edges were 
left square ; sometimes the welding of the socket or pipe was not 
even complete, so that the wood of the shaft was visible. Into this 
socket was thrust a thick staff, often not even fined down, and the 
club was ready. It was only used, as the name purports, in cases of 
dire extremity, for all approaching was done with spooned wooden 
clubs, called ‘‘ baffies”’ or ‘‘ cutties.”’ 

The next iron club was the cleek. Who was the gifted author 
of this invention is unknown, but it was the famous Allan Robertson 
who brought to general notice its merits as a club to approach with. 
To our modern notions the cleeks of the ancients were cumbersome 
and heavy, but they were toys as compared with the sand iron. It 
was about the forties that the niblick was devised, and this is the 
story of its birth :— 

That well-known sportsman Sir David Baird used to play golf 
a great deal at North Berwick. Originally the round started away 
at the very far east end of the links, and the hazards to be crossed 
were two roads leading to the beach, with deep cart ruts, into 
which if a ball got it was unplayable, because the sand iron could 
not fitin. This meant the loss of the hole. So Sir David, after 
much thought, betook himself to a ‘‘ smiddy,’’ and ordered the 
smith to forge him a small-shaped iron instrument which would fit 
into the ruts. And thus the niblick was added to the set. The 
writer has never been able to find out the reason or etymology of 
the name; perhaps some reader will kindly suggest ? 

The niblick having been evolved, men found out that the sand 
iron was not so efficacious for getting the ball out of sand as the 
smaller-headed club; but they nevertheless discovered that in 
the hands of an expert it was a much handier tool to loft over a 
bunker than the “ baffy,” but not, of course, in its primitive weighty 
form. It was fined down, lightened, the edges rounded, and the 
modern iron began to show signs of ultimate appearance. A little 
later it was found that a difference in the weight and loft of the 
club meant a good deal in the ease of propelling or stopping the 
ball, and thus two irons, one light and tremendously laid back, and 
the other heavy and straighter in the face, were generally carried. 
These correspond roughly with the pitching mashie and driving 
mashie of the present day. These clubs were thinner in the blade, 
but longer and heavier in the pipe, than those we play with now, 
and a hard hitter like Mr. Edward Blackwell or Douglas Rolland 
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would actually bend if not break the iron in the middle of the face 
in the course of time. 

To our knowledge the only old makers of iron‘ clubs who have 
claims for special mention are Gray and Wilson. There are a few, 
very few, ‘‘ Gray” irons and cleeks going about which are valuable, 
but Wilsons are hardly seen. Both Gray and Wilson turned out 
well-balanced clubs, but Wilson conceived the idea that by beating 
a horseshoe nail into the bend of the iron the head would be 
strengthened. The result was the very reverse; no Wilson head 
would stand; they all went at the socket. It is noticeable that 
nowadays iron clubs never break. The rubber core saves them a 
lot of jarring. 

A year or two before 1885, which year we have arbitrarily 
chosen to mark the beginning of the broadening out of the ways of 
golf, two new iron clubs made a tentative appearance. The first 
was the father of the present mashie, and the other a regular iron 
putter. The writer well remembers the first mashie he ever had. 
It was called a straight-faced niblick, and that name, indeed, 
described it very well. It was very short in the head, very heavy, 
and had but little loft on it—a really useful club in a bad lie against 
the wind, but owing to the very small surface it presented to hit 
with, rather a dangerous weapon. It was not long, of course, before 
the club head was more laid back, and then naturally the lofting 
iron, which was always a most difficult club to play with, dis- 
appeared. 

The iron putter was not quite such a novelty. Iron-headed 
putters had been forged years before, but like all the primitive iron 
clubs, the originals were weighty, ill-balanced, and cumbersome, 
more of a hindrance than otherwise to accurate putting, so that few 
made use of them. Of course, the cleek was much in vogue for 
putting, especially among the townsmen and caddies of St. Andrews, 
who, carrying their own clubs, did not want to be burdened with 
too many. Very good work on the greens they used to make with 
the old-fashioned flat cleek, playing with a tremendous cut, so that 
if the ball touched the hole it was sure to stay in. Many pro- 
fessionals used to putt in this style, notably Willie Campbell, who 
was one of the most deadly holers-out ever seen on a golf links. 
But the new iron putter was a more delicate instrument than the 
old bludgeon, and soon became the rage. 

It is likewise in our memory that in 1883 Peter Fernie, who 
was at that time professional to the Oxford University Golf Club 
(the first they ever had), received a consignment of iron putters from 
St. Andrews. They were the latest novelty, very upright and very 
straight in the face. 
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We may now consider what a full set of clubs would be in 1885 
or thereabouts. 

1. A driver, long in the head, thin in the face, and generally a 
good deal more supple than the driver of to-day, with a flatter lie. 

2. A brassie, rather heavier and stiffer than the driver. 

3. A short spoon, a most useful club, somewhat like the “ baffy ”’ 
so called of the present day, which many men use instead of a cleek. 
The short spoon was, like the other clubs, long in the head, was well 
“ grassed,” and was often slightly ‘“ hooked.” 

4. A cleek, longer in the head than those of to-day. 

5. A heavy iron. 

6. A lofting iron, or perhaps a mashie, the latter being, as we 
have noted, very short in the head. 

7. A niblick, very small and heavy, of no use save for getting 
out of bunkers, but for that purpose most excellent. 

8. A wooden putter, and possibly— 

g. An iron putter. 

If one of the old school, the golfer would also have a long spoon, 
a mid spoon, and an old-fashioned ‘‘ baffy,” the last an exaggerated 
short spoon. 

Let us compare this list of clubs with the modern set, and then 
consider briefly how the clubs of the present day were arrived at. 
Taking it generally the modern set consists of— 

1. A driver, which is short in the head, broad in the face, and 
has plenty of wood behind it. The shaft is steely, and the lie may 
or may not be upright. Some men play with very long clubs, 
known as “‘ fishing rods.” These drive a long way, but are not 
to be trusted, and this we say pace Mr. Horace Hutchinson. 

2. A brassie, to which the same remarks apply. 

3. A cleek (or perhaps a short wooden club which is called a 
baffy), also short in the head and socket, as compared with the 
old clubs. 

4. A driving mashie (a new club). 

5. A mashie iron, or ‘‘ mid mashie,” which would correspond 
with the heavy iron, but better balanced. 

6. A pitching mashie, broad of face and sole. 

7. A niblick, big and lofted, suitable for other work than mere 
bunkers. 

8. An iron putter, probably of the ‘“‘dog leg” type, and 
perhaps— 

g. A wooden or aluminium putter. It is noticeable that this 
form of club is coming very much into favour again; and quite 
rightly, for the ball runs truer for a long putt off wood or 
aluminium. 
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There will also very likely be included some kind of straight- 
faced iron club for the running-up shot, and maybe the latest 
patent which has caught the golfer’s fancy. The difference which 
little more than twenty years has made in the two sets we have been 
considering is really remarkable. The chief point to be noted is 
that, except in the case of the mashie, the whole tendency is 
uniform, viz. towards concentration of power. All the heads are 
shorter, with the weight more directly behind the point of impact. 
Short heads began to be made soon after 1885; indeed, it is 
probable that even before that year the heads were not so long as 
they used to be. Unless we are mistaken, Jack Morris of Hoylake 
was the pioneer of the short head. As the craze for golf spread 
further and further south, as men who had been accustomed to wield 
a cricket bat succumbed to its fascination and pondered over the 
problem it presented, the new shape became more and more adopted. 
But it was Mr. Henry Lamb who drew general attention to the 
change in the shape of the head by introducing the bulger. The 
bulger is now out of fashion, so for the benefit of those who have 
never seen one we may explain that the bulger was a short- 
headed club almost circular, certainly oval in shape—in fact, the 
face bulged. It was claimed for the club that whether you heeled or 
toed, the ball would go straight. A fallacy this, for as a matter of 
fact you could pull worse off the heel, and slice worse off the toe, 
than with any club that has ever been invented. Still, for a time 
men thought they had found the panacea for all golfing woes. 
Every one got a bulger, and there were even bulger cleeks and 
bulger putters. There was no doubt about it, too, the driving 
generally improved. At first people were inclined to put the 
improvement in driving down to the “ bulge.” But the ‘ bulge” 
wore down, for in ‘‘ gutty”’ days the heads of the clubs had to be 
faced very often, and still the clubs drove far. The whole merit 
consisted in the fact that there was more wood and weight behind 
the ball when it was hit. The shafts, however, had improved. 
The makers began to keep their wood till it was seasoned; thus 
there was more go, more sting, more resilience in shafts, and they 
would stand harder hitting. Besides, the styles of play were now 
becoming more diversified. The cricketer could not forget his early 
training; but he could, and did, adapt it to the new game; and so, 
in spite of some jeering, it was found that a man with a bad style, 
to the esthetic golfer’s eye, might yet be even more than useful 
from a practical point of view. The reformed cricketer, however, 
had to have clubs to suit his methods, and these clubs had to be 
short, upright, and stiff, and thus we have the driver, brassie, and 
cleek of the present day. 
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Before leaving the subject of driving clubs, we should mention 
that many now prefer socket-headed drivers and brassies to “‘ scared 
ones.”” That is to say, for the benefit of any uninitiated reader who 
may have struggled so far through the technicalities of this article, 
clubs with shafts let down into or through the club-head, and then 
glued to clubs the socket or pipe of which sloping up was planed off 
at an angle to fit the similar angle of the shaft, and the two glued 
together and twine pitched all over bound round the two parts. It 
is claitned for the socket club that the spring of the shaft comes 
lower down, and this gives the whole more driving power. Believers 
in the old fashion of making clubs say they are stronger. Harry 
Vardon and, we fancy, Mr. Blackwell belong to the latter school, 
but most men prefer the socket club. There is probably little in it 
for ordinary players. 

The writer has not been able to discover who first thought of 
the driving mashie, that most useful of clubs. Probably it was 
evolved from that original mashie which we have already alluded 
to as the “‘straight-faced niblick.” It very soon, however, became 
apparent that the driving mashie was an essential club. The 
lofting and mid mashie in its present form, generally deep and 
broad in the blade, may possibly be attributed to J. H. Taylor, the 
great master of the art of mashie-play. Niblicks likewise have 
changed insensibly, being nowadays adapted not only for sand 
play but for shots out of rough grass, or for a delicate pitch over a 
hazard. 

But it is when we look at the putters that we see the most 
extraordinary diversities of shape and form. Patent putters there 
are by hundreds, few of them with any intrinsic merit, though they 
may happen to suit a particular golfer’s style of putting. 

A few words as to patent clubs before we close. We wonder 
how many inventions purporting to improve the golf club have been 
patented during the last twenty years; and yet an ordinary set will 
hardly contain one. Perhaps this is rather a sweeping assertion, 
for many play their approaches with the “ Fairlie” niblick, that club 
which makes “shanking” an impossibility. Also the ‘ Mills” 
aluminium putter, and the “‘ dog-leg,” which was originally invented 
by Willie Park, jun., are in general use. But as a rule patents have 
a short life. Ifthe ball is hit properly it does not matter much what 
kind of a club is used ; such is the true philosophy of golf. 
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PIGEON-SHOOTING ON THE RIVIERA 


BY EDWIN L. ARNOLD 


For three long days the Mediterranean had rolled black and deep 
about us, for three whole days we had stamped wet decks—cold mis- 
tral wind from the Alps on one cheek and the warm glow of the 
sun southward over Algerian hills on the other—cursing the Midland 
Sea and its waywardness while the good yacht Odin staggered 
across the Gulf of Lyons through spume and wind. We were well- 
nigh tired of salt spray and fresh air when on that third day the 
skipper at the helm, accosting the poet-owner as he stamped the 
decks in unpoetic oilskins, the while chewing a cigar and staring 
northward towards the orange and red coast which hung like a haze 
in the distance, said that there was a comfortable harbour some- 
where hereabouts—speaking of it as though it was a village taproom, 
where we might lie snugly till the winds dropped. And, the poet 
joyfully consenting to seek that shelter, the big mainsail went over, 
cracking thunderously, to port, and half a ton of bottle-green Medi- 
terranean, spurting high in the air from under her dipping prow as 
the ship bent on another tack, came swirling aft in diamond-tinted 
streams under the winter sunlight. 

Down staggered the big schooner into the racing furrows 
and up the steep black hills beyond. The red caps of the men 
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clustering forward rose and fell tumultuously against the northern 
sky, and the poet, his arm crooked in the weather shrouds, 
hummed a verse from his brother bard of Mantua who, no doubt, 
had tasted like pleasures and sang of them some nineteen hundred 
years ago :— 

When gently skims the breeze the waters blue 

High swells my heart and kindles at the view ; 

But when the hoary deep resounds, 

And all the waves are hung with thunder, 

Then back to the land I fly and whispering trees, 

And shun the smiling treachery of the seas. 


So at last the land blossomed from a rosy tinted line in the 
north to that scorched and indented coast characteristic of the 
Italian shore, developing detail by detail with sunny fields, grey 
olive groves, and lighter-coloured chestnut woods filling the hollows 
of the upper hills, while far beyond them in turn rose the snow- 
covered peaks of the Alps themselves. In the course of the after- 
noon we gained the shelter of the land, and later on approached a 
charming little harbour encircled by olive-crowned terraces, the 
white town itself with red-tiled roofs and bright green sun-screens 
over every window looking very attractive. Weranin, and moored 
alongside a big pleasure yacht flying a French flag, quite a fairy 
thing in the way of ships, glittering in brass and varnish, speckless 
from stem to stern, of suspicious daintiness, a craft at which our 
salt-soaked young vikings forward stared disdainfully, and word 
went round amongst them that that golden and silken vessel with — 
milk-white decks and glittering furniture knew little or nothing of 
the black waters outside. It was indeed a floating palace, the 
summer toy of a rich manufacturer whose name is known all over 
Europe and whose fortune is not altogether unconnected with the 
passionate affection of French schoolgirls for chocolates and bon- 
bons. 

Be this as it may, when the foresaid gentleman came down on 
the following morning to breakfast on his ship we made his 
acquaintance, as could scarcely be otherwise, being such close 
neighbours, and a brighter, gayer, or more polite little French 
gentleman there could not be. He was the soul of courtesy and 
goodwill; he apologised for everything; he was intensely angry 
with the gale for having treated us so roughly outside; he was 
shocked at the white coat of salt crusting our decks, commiserately 
touched our storm-stained brass, and shuddered at our heavy sea- 
armour of tarpaulins. His villa, he said, waving his hands towards 
a beautiful house on the hill-side nestling among palms and 
oleanders, was ours during our stay. His ship was ours also, and I 
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think he would have added that the harbour and everything in it 
were also ours had he had the necessary authority. Were we dull ? 
Would we like to play billiards at his club or to catch wild blue 
pigeons in his chestnut woods a few miles inland ? The flight was 
now on, and if we had not seen the sport it might serve to while 
away an afternoon? We had heard of blue-pigeon netting as prac- 
tised while the birds are migrating, and the havoc it is making in the 
ranks of these beautiful creatures; but as we had never actually seen 
the process we gladly accepted Monsieur’s offer, and that afternoon 
we found him waiting for us amongst the country carts and piled 
vats of sour Italian claret in the market place in a motor car as 
glorious and immaculate as his yacht, and seating ourselves with 
him we were soon flying up the steep mountain road. The immense 
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blue plain of the Mediterranean softened into the distance beyond 
the frame of greenery along the narrow flats between it and the 
mountains we were climbing, and soon left the coast vegetation 
behind, and, once over the shoulder of the high plateau, found our- 
selves amongst wide-spreading chestnut woods with here and _ there 
a rocky mound peeping through their smooth undulations. 

Pulling up near one of these and telling the chauffeur to come 
for us in two hours’ time, we walked half a mile through a 
pleasant grove till we reached the foot of a pile of crags covered 
with heather. Our host led us up to this, and we found in the recesses 
of the knoll a cunningly hidden roofed-in chamber with tables, 
chairs, and a stove ready waiting for us, while along one side small 
loop-hole windows commanded a view of the surrounding country. 
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This was our hiding place where we were to wait for the pigeons. 
Fifty yards away the Frenchman showed us an enclosure about 
three yards square with steep turf banks. Along the top of these, 
but well hidden in dead grass, nets were arranged, which by means 
of a cord from the cabin could be pulled suddenly over the top of 
the pen, thus enclosing everything which might chance at the 
moment to be inside. There was a good supply of food on the 
ground, and three or four tame pigeons were tethered by their feet 
within by a few inches of string. On the chestnut tree down the 
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glade other live pigeons were fastened to the lower branches to 
assist in attracting the flocks of wild birds flying overhead. 

We went back to the shelter after inspecting these preparations 
with the great chocolate manufacturer, and, his man having been 
posted at the look-out window, we spent the interval before the 
arrival of the first blue pigeons in sipping ambrosial coffee and 
listening to curious stories of netting and shooting experiences on 
these hills, everything from roebuck down to sparrows and swallows 
being apparently considered legitimate game by our entertainer. 
He was so bright and pleasant that we had almost forgotten the 
business on hand, when suddenly the man at the look-out hurriedly 
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called us to him, and peeping out we saw in the distance fifty or sixty 
blue-rocks swinging up the valley with their unmistakable flight. 
All was eagerness at once. We snatched down our guns, Monsieur 
seized the cord which controlled the nets over the enclosure, and 
with bated breath we watched the approach of the wild birds. 

They swept finely up the valley in the hurry of their customary 
autumn migration, looking for a time as if they would pass over- 
head. But they had come from afar, were possibly tired, and seeing 
what appeared like kindred perched on the boughs of the chestnut 
trees, and, above all, others feeding in the midst of the treacherous 
snare, they whirled round twice or thrice in lessening circles, the 


sound of their strong wings being distinctly audible as we waited, 
and then settled in a cloud amongst the green and tawny foliage of 
the chestnuts. Having taken stock of the situation and found every- 
thing apparently safe, they dropped down one by one to our embank- 
ment, and then in, to feed on the treacherous golden indian corn 
lying amongst the red feet of the captive tame birds. This was the 
critical moment, and our host, who was tremulous with suppressed 
excitement, suddenly taking a dramatic attitude like Hamlet seeing 
his father’s ghost, jerked the cord in his hand, the nets rose, then 
descended swiftly, and thirty wild rocks were enclosed! We rushed 
out of the hut headed by Monsieur and gave the startled remnants of 
the flock our right and left barrels as they flew overhead. The trap 
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itself was a heaving mass of blue pigeons, and I draw a veil over the 
scene which followed. The men picked up every fallen feather very 
carefully, so that the next comers should have nothing to arouse 
their suspicions, and then we went back to the shelter for more 
coffee and cigarettes. Again and again through the afternoon the 
same scene was enacted till we wearied of the “‘sport.”” Only once 
did a passing flock fly by after inspecting their tame comrades, and 
then it turned out one of us had chanced to drop a glove, which the 
free birds had seen and would not approach in consequence. 

Our total bag was close upon two hundred pigeons, our host 
observing with the usual courteous apologies and shrugs of his 
shoulders that a few years ago, before netting had thinned the flocks 
so heavily, it might have been double that number. However, it 
more than satisfied us, and just as dusk was falling we got back to 
the roadway where the motor car was waiting, and with lamps lit 
we were soon whirling down the road again, passing long lines of 
heavy, up-coming peasant carts, and many olive-pickers’ huts, until 
the lights of the town shone below us, and the ship’s lanterns in the 
harbour twinkled like diamonds on the black expanse of the sea. 
We dined that night with our host amongst glitter and dainties, 
and, accepting an invitation to shoot “‘cock”’ with him on some 
future occasion, parted about midnight the best of friends. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


A PrRactTicaAL GUIDE TO THE GAME Laws. By Charles Row, 
Solicitor, Norwich; Secretary to the East Anglian Game 
Protection Society. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
1907. (5S.) 

We need not discuss what percentage of the books which are 
annually published are really needed. This is one that certainly 
was, and it will be welcome to all magistrates, landowners, shooting 
tenants, and others who in any way have to do with game. The 
law on the subject is by no means generally understood, and 
Mr. Row elucidates it with all sorts of examples and instances. We 
have known justices arguing vexed points and receiving little sound 
guidance from their clerk, a state of affairs which a study of this 
book would go far to amend. 

The author begins with a brief sketch of the Game Laws from 
the time of Richard II. As far back as the reign of Henry VIII the 
buying and selling of game was prohibited, and in the days of 
Charles II the laws were very strict. Only those were empowered 
to kill game who had an estate of inheritance in real property of the 
clear yearly value of £100, or an estate for life or for g9 years or 
more of the clear yearly value of £150, together with sons and 
heirs of esquires or of persons of higher rank, and owners of certain 
lands. Later on things became more complicated, and Mr. Row 
quotes some passages from Colonel Hawker’s famous Diary which 
we have always read with absolute amazement. The colonel is 
rated as in all ways an immaculate sportsman, but those who are 
acquainted with his book will remember how in October 1808 he 
‘‘went to Ipswich with a party amounting to near twenty, besides 
markers and beaters, to shoot a preserved cover belonging to Parson 
Bond, because he never allowed anyone a day’s shooting and had 
man-traps and dog-gins all over his wood.’ The colonel and his 
men ‘‘rushed into cover like a pack of fox-hounds.”’ The parson 
appeared, warned off the colonel and another man, and “having 
been served with notices we kept him in tow while the others rallied 
his covers and serenaded him with an incessant bombardment in 
every direction.” A large number of pheasants were destroyed, 
though not so many as the raiders had expected. Surely nothing 
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could have been more utterly unjustifiable? An owner seems to 
have been quite unable to prevent people from shooting on his 
property till he had ‘‘ named” them and given them formal notice 
that his was a private manor—a fact with which they were, of 
course, well acquainted. 

Not every one knows that it is unlawful to take game upen the 
highway—without, of course, the leave of the proprietor of the 
property. The offender is as much within the peril of the law as if 
he took the game in the field on the other side of the hedge which 
bounds the road. A man may not go on to his neighbour’s land to 
shoot game which is put up on his own, nor if a man wounds a 
rabbit which runs on to the next property may he follow to pick it 
up. A friend of Mr. Row’s while cycling on the road saw a rabbit 
run across and hide in the long grass by the wayside; he jumped off 
intending totry for it, but on second thoughts hesitated, to the dis- 
gust of a labourer passing by, who assured him that anybody might 
kill hares and rabbits on the roadside. But the man was wrong. 
Many similar cases are quoted. The right of a keeper to kill cats 
or dogs found on his beat and suspected of poaching is rather hazy ; 
that is to say, the keeper may not kill the animal unless con- 
vinced that it is the only way of protecting the life of the game. 


He must presumably, strictly speaking, have seen the cat or dog in 
pursuit. What Mr. Row has to say of anomalies in the game laws 
is curious and interesting. The whole book excellently answers its 
most useful purpose. 


NORWAY AND THE Fyorps. By M. A. Wyllie. With illustrations 
in colour by W. L. Wyllie, R.A. London: Methuen & Co. 
1907. 

This is another charming book by Mrs. Wyllie, no less charm- 
ingly illustrated by her accomplished husband. She writes easily 
and naturally, taking her readers with her and enabling them to 
realise the pleasures of the excursion. Life among the Lapps comes 
into the scheme of the volume, and a primitive life it seems to be. 
They are almost entirely dependent on the reindeer, and we read of 
one old stag with ‘‘ fourteen points on one brow antler, and about 
forty in all,’ a beast, we fancy, that would astonish Mr. Millais. 
This was one of a herd of about six hundred. ‘‘A small imp of a 
boy, about three feet high, and a child just able to toddle, were 
wandering about among the deer. The boy was amusing himself 
by catching the largest stags with a lasso, to pull the loose velvet 
from their antlers. He never missed his throw, and when he had 
the noose round the beast’s neck it was grand to see him set his 
heels in the ground and haul himself in, hand over hand, till he got 
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the rope over the stag’s nose. Then he had him safe and quiet with 
the nose and neck tied together.” 

It is said that about a hundred and fifty bears are now killed 
every year in Norway, and the elk are reported as increasing, as 
caribou are in Newfoundland. A lemming year is one of the mis- 
fortunes which befall agriculturists, but happily these years come 
seldom. When they do, the country is overrun by myriads of these 
little creatures, the army steadily and surely advancing over all 
obstacles, and swimming lakes miles in width. They are pursued 
and harassed by crowds of beasts and birds of prey—bears, wolves, 
foxes, dogs, wild cats, stoats, weasels, eagles, hawks, and owls. So 
they proceed till they reach the sea, into which they plunge, and 
swim till they drown. One consequence of the invasion is that 
water becomes polluted, and a horrible kind of jaundice, called 
lemming fever, is engendered. The book would be welcome even 
without the beautiful coloured pictures which add so greatly to its 
value. 


CRICKET AND CRICKETERS. By F.S. Ashley-Cooper. Philadelphia. 
1907. 

This little book gives rise to some mild queries. How came it 
to be published in Philadelphia; does the fact of Mr. George N. 
Newhall contributing some 700 words of not very necessary “ Intro- 
duction ” justify the publication of his name in large letters on the 
title-page; and is it desirable to preface a volume with an author's 
portrait ? Some people wish to ‘‘ know what he looks like’’; others 
care only to know what he says if it be worth saying, and are inclined 
to resent the intrusion of a likeness as a piece of vanity; though it 
may be that publishers, for reasons of their own, sway a modest and 
reluctant scribe. 

The book’s the thing, however, and this brief history of cricket 
is quite admirably told. We are taken back to 1744, when James 
Love, writer of ‘“‘ Cricket: an Heroic Poem,” stated in a footnote 
his inability to trace the origin of the game. He was only gratified 
that the Chinese, who laid claim to the invention of printing and 
gunpowder, did not profess to have invented the greatest of games; 
and Mr. Ashley-Cooper derides the idea of cricket having come from 
Iceland, as a certain Mr. Bonstetten would have men believe. The 
first fully-recorded match is dated 18 June 1744, and was between 
England and Kent (with Sawyer). Sawyer, whoever he may have 
been, did not distinguish himself in any way. He made o and 5, 
and his name does not appear as having been instrumental in dis- 
missing any of the England eleven. It was a good match, England 
making 40 and 70, Kent 53 and 58 for nine wickets--nothing to 
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spare. The bowler’s name is not given when the wicket fell to a 
catch, no one was out “lbw,” and only one stumped. A few years 
later a match was arranged between eleven selected respectively by 
the Duke of Cumberland and Lord Sandwich. The Duke began by 
picking twenty-two, and then making choice of the best eleven of 
these; but the rejected half, the second eleven, were convinced that 
he was wrong, and proved that he was so by beating the eleven he 
had preferred before them. 

Of course we hear much of Nyren, an account of whom ap- 
peared in this magazine years ago; also of Beldham (“ Silver Billy”’), 
and of minor lights of other days, such as David Harris and Tom 
Walker. Once Harris bowled Walker 170 balls off which he made 
one run—not very exciting for the ordinary spectator who wants to 
see either wickets shattered or balls hit hard. 

In early days all bowlers sent down lobs. About 1832 Mr. 
Alfred Mynn and Samuel Redgate started round-arm bowling, and 
it is said that they “for a period fractured almost as many legs as 
wickets.”’ The introduction of batsmen’s pads and guards dates from 
this exciting epoch. For many years the bowler was not allowed 
to raise his hand above his shoulder when delivering the ball, and 
in 1862 Willsher was no-balled six times in succession by John 
Lillywhite for this breach of the rules. Two years later, in 1864, 
the restriction was removed, and some bowlers began, as they have 
continued, to swing their arms as high as they can reach. ‘‘ The ball 
must be bowled; if thrown or jerked the umpire must call ‘No ball.’”’ 
That is all there is ‘‘ to it’ at present. 

Kent were for many years unapproachable; Surrey came to the 
fore in the fifties and stayed there in the sixties, the teams including 
great players, Humphrey and Jupp, Mortlock, Julius Czsar, Mr. E. 
Dowson, H. H. Stephenson, Pooley, Griffith, Mr. F. Burbidge, 
Mr. F. P. Miller, Mr. C. G. Lane, T. Sewell, R. Caffyn, and Tom 
Lockyer. Mr. W. W. Read, Abel, &c., followed in due course. 

The book is illustrated with photographs of players and of old 
pictures, some of which have been published many times in all sorts 
of papers, magazines, and volumes, but were almost essential to 
a history of cricket. More good matter about the game has seldom 
been compressed into 102 pages. 


NOTES ON THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED DEER IN THE COUN- 

TIES OF DEVON AND SOMERSET. By Charles Palk Collyns, 

New edition, edited by the Hon. L. T. Bathurst. London: 
Alston Rivers. 1907. 

This is a standard work, and as it was out of print the publisher 

has done well in bringing out the new edition under the guidance of 
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so capable an editor as Mr. Bathurst. The deer is, of course, the 
largest of the wild animals now found in Great Britain if we except 
the cattle of Chillingham, which spring from domesticated stock ; 
and it is interesting to think that so big a creature should still 
roam about England—in Scottish forests, remote from human habita- 
tions, the presence of the deer is less strange. Perhaps the chief 
peculiarity of the stag is the habit of shedding the horns, which 
is done generally about the middle or end of April, after which the 
horns attain their full growth in September ; and it is an extraordinary 
fact that injury to them affects the animal’s body. The observant 
old surgeon who so carefully wrote this excellent book states that 
“if a deer is seriously injured by shot or otherwise on one side, the 
probabilities are that a short, stunted, or otherwise deformed horn, 
and in some cases no horn, grows on that side of the head in the 
ensuing season.” 

The stag’s cunning trick of rousing another when hunted, and 
making him take his turn before hounds, has been noted from the 
earliest days. The author of “The Art of Venerie” as long since 
as 1575 refers to it. 

‘* You shall understand herewith,” he says, ‘that when a hart 
feeles that y° houndes hold in after him, he fleeth and seeketh to 
beguyle thé: with chaunge in sundry sortes, for he will seeke other 
hartes and deare at layre, and rowzeth them before the houndes to 
make them hunte chaunge; therewithall he will lie flat downe upon 
his bellie in some of their layres, and so let the houndes overshoote 
him : and bicause they should have no sent of him, nor vent him, 
will trusse al his iiii feete under his belly, and will blow and breath 
upo y® grounde in some moyst place; in such sort y' I have seen the 
houndes passe by such an harte within a yeard of him, and never 
vét him: and this subtiltie doth nature endow him with, y‘ he 
knoweth his breath and his feete to give him greater sent unto y® 
houndes tha al the rest of his bodie. And therefore at such a time 
he wil abide y® horsemé to ride ful upd him, before he will be 
reared.” 

Mr. Collyns says that he has known a stag turn out three 
different deer, and lie down in their beds. Hounds were each time 
stopped, brought back, and laid on again, till despairing of finding a 
substitute, he broke, and “after a good run foiled his pursuers by 
sinking himself in a deep pool, and allowing the hounds to pass 
him.” The chapter which gives a description of a chase over 
Exmoor, illustrating various typical incidents, is specially graphic 
and to the purpose, but the whole book most pleasantly conveys the 
knowledge which the author acquired by long and careful study of 
the subject. 
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Bikps oF Britain. By J. Lewis Bonhote, M.A., F.Z.S. With 
100 illustrations in colour selected by H. E. Dresser from his 
“Birds of Europe.” London: Adam and Charles Black. 1907. 

It is curious how few men know anything, or at any rate know 
much, of the birds which they see without recognising in town and 
country alike; and yet a very special pleasure arises from observa- 
tion of the familiar feathered creatures that add a charm of their 
own to everyday life. As the author remarks, ‘‘ Every one feels 
more or less interested in birds, whether it is from pure affection 
for the robins and tits which beg our hospitality during the winter 
months, or joy at the coming of the swallow and cuckoo as heralds 
of spring.” His notes on the species here included are as a rule— 
he could not, for instance, thus describe the great bustard—the 
results of personal observation, taken at first hand straight from 
nature, and have therefore a value of their own which is greatly 
increased by the usually admirable coloured pictures that show 
the birds, often characteristically occupied. Mr. Bonhote is, of 
course, a devoted lover of birds. He has a good word even for 
the sparrow—“ noisy, quarrelsome, and vicious” he admits him to 
be, but points out his good looks, the chestnut of his back, his slate- 
blue head, black and white cheeks and black throat, dwells on the 
good he does in the destruction of countless noxious insects, and on 
his companionable ways. 

Not all the illustrations are of equal merit. The partridge, for 
example, is too vividly coloured. He has been called the “little 
brown bird,” but here he is the most delicate French grey and 
chestnut, with light green on the back—the colour processes are 
not invariably successful. The grouse, again, is too rich a red-brown. 
The pheasant we cannot criticise, as no picture of him is given. 
For the most part, however, the drawings could scarcely be im- 
proved on, and our only complaint against the letterpress is that 
some of the descriptions are too brief; but the book is a large one 
as itis. Mr. Bonhote says he is not aware that any proof exists 
for the belief that if rooks are not thinned out the colony is deserted. 
It is at any rate certain that when the thinning is regularly effected 
the colonies increase and thrive. 


BELOW THE CATARACTS. By Walter Tyndale. Illustrated in colours 
by the Author. London: William Heinemann. 1907. 16s. 
About the nearest approach to actual sport in this book is the 
description of how Mr. Tyndale threw things at a jackal that was 
howling outside his tent one night. Travel, however, is sufficiently 
near to sport to justify the inclusion of the book in these pages, and 
we are glad of the opportunity of drawing attention to the singularly 
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beautiful pictures which enrich the volume. The East with its gor- 
geous colourings and transparent atmosphere lends itself peculiarly to 
the brush of the artist; Mr. Tyndale has selected his subjects, and 
has furthermore treated them, most admirably ; and we may add has 
been highly fortunate in his reproducer. He transports us to what 
he calls ‘‘ The land of mosque and minaret, of turban and yashmak, 
of Pharaoh and pyramid and sphinx, of desert and of camel; per- 
plexing tokens left from the days when the world was young— 
enduring there on the golden sand beside the grand old river—a 
heritage from the dawn of ages”’—and turbine steamers will soon be 
running which will do the passage from Marseilles in three days and 
from Naples in two! Mr. Tyndale gives many fascinating corners 
of Cairo, with the life of the streets, and then he goes up the Nile 
to Thebes, Medinet Habu, Karnak, Dendera, Rosetta and else- 
where, of which he gives delightful records. The book is one to 
linger over whether the reader knows Egypt and so finds memories 
vividly recalled, or does not know it and makes the acquaintance by 
Mr. Tyndale’s aid. We notice with astonishment that the price is 
only 


HORSE-BREEDING To CoLour. By Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart. 
London: Vinton & Co. 1907. 


Sir Walter Gilbey’s last little book will interest and instruct 
horse-lovers who are curious about various moot points which this 
careful and long-experienced student elucidates. The writer’s object 
was to explain the reason for the increasing frequency of some 
colours and the decrease of others, more than half the small volume 
being devoted to thoroughbreds, the remainder to hackneys and 
shire horses. Many who “go racing” will like to know that the 
Derby has been won by 34 chestnuts—the name of Orby had not 
been added to the roll when Sir Walter compiled his table—by 
24 browns, 65 bays, one “ bay or brown,” Volodyovski, one grey, 
Gustavus (1821), and one black, Smolensko (1813). This only 
makes 126, and there have been 128 winners in all. Flying Dutch- 
man (1849) is one of the absent names. He is described as ‘‘ prob- 
ably the best racehorse whose colour most nearly approached black,” 
but is not among the bays, browns, or chestnuts as here named, 
and Sir Walter distinctly says ‘‘ Smolensko, the son of Sorcerer, is 
the only black horse that has won the Derby.” Including the un- 
tabulated Flying Dutchman, whose colour in the well-known picture 
by Herring which Lord Rosebery has at the Durdans certainly looks 
black, there is still one horse missing, as will be seen, and it appears 
to be Noble, who won in 1786. Noble was a bay, and makes the 
total of winners of that colour 66. 
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One of the hardest-worked men in London is Mr. Sydney Holland, 
and the object for which he labours indefatigably, with no reward beyond 
the consciousness of duty done, is the London Hospital, of which he is 
Chairman, H.M. the Queen being President, and Lord Stanley, Treasurer. 
This year, he points out, is the year of its quinquennial appeal. Funds 
are urgently needed, and surely charity could not be better applied. 
Besides the health and comfort which the poor derive from the hospital it 
is a special home of research into vexed medical and surgical questions, 
the discoveries made being as important, it is pointed out, to the rich as 
to the poor, and it would be lamentable if this good work were to be 
cramped for lack of funds. 


A visit to the Agricultural Hall, or indeed to any of the leading cattle 
shows, naturally inspires visitors who are connected with the land or 
interested in farming affairs to try for prizes. A good method of succeeding 
in this appears to be to consult Mr. Gilbert H. Elliot, Colston Bassett, 
Bingham, Notts, from whom may be obtained white pigs from Lord 
Eilesmere’s remarkably successful Worsley herd and from the Borrowfield 
and Colston herds of Mr. R. Millington Knowles, Colston Bassett Hall. 
With regard to cattle, Mr. Elliot has drawn up a clear and instructive 
coloured diagram illustrating the methods of line breeding adopted by 
three famous shorthorn breeders—Bates, Booth, and Cruikshank. It isa 
particularly ingenious and original method, and makes the facts quite clear. 


* * * * * 


Lord Rosebery has said that the ‘‘death duties pinch, harass, and 
annoy everybody,” and the late Sir William Harcourt expressed his 
sympathy with the idea of making provision for the payment of this tax. 
A method of insurance has been devised by the National Death Duties 
Association, of 31, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., particulars of which may 
be had on application. Among those who have taken advantage of the 
scheme is Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P., and a stronger recommendation 
could scarcely be found. 


The ‘“ Motor Car Register’’ is to be recommended among small but 
far from unimportant conveniences as enabling the motorist to keep in the 
easiest possible way a record of what his car is costing him. Blanks are 
left on the first page for a detailed description of the machine, and on 
subsequent pages the owner can enter the miles run, petrol used and the 
cost of it, tyres, repairs, garage, and all sorts of other expenses direct and 
indirect. Thus he knows precisely where he is pecuniarily. A copy of 
the Motor Car Act is appended. The Register is published at from 
2s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. by Messrs. George Waterston & Son, of Edinburgh and 
London. 

* % + * * 


Mrs. Steele, of 38, Upper Berkeley Street, sends us for perusal a 
bundle of letters which she has lately received from purchasers of her well- 
known “ Hunting Corsets.’’ Some at least of the ladies who have written 
are known as going well to hounds, and their experience is to the purpose. 
From these letters we likewise gather that other dainty articles of attire 
which Mrs, Steele supplies afford her customers satisfaction. 


: 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February competition will be announced 
in the April issue. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors :—Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland 
Park Avenue, W.; Mr. C. G. Lloyd (Essex Regiment), United 
Service Club, Dublin; Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. G. Rom- 
denne, Brussels; Mr. R. B. Spence, g6th Berar Infantry, Secun- 
derabad, India; Miss Lilian E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfast ; 
Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone; Mr. Charles R. Randall, H.M.S. 
Formidable, Mediterranean; Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne 
Road, Tooting Common; and Mr. A. Goodfellow, Wincanton. 
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ENGLAND UV. SCOTLAND AT RICHMOND—A FAST GAME 


Photograph by Mr. B. N. Wood, Holland Park Avenue, W. 


WATER NYMPHS AT ST. DAVIDS, PEMBROKESHIRE 


Photograph by Mr. C. G. Lloyd (Essex Regiment), United Service Club, Dublin 
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OVER THE LAST FENCE 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


POLO AT MALTA—WAITING TO BEGIN 


Photograph by Lord Hampton, St. Andrews Barracks, Malta 
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AN ORIGINAL FASHION OF BATHING 


Photograph by Mr. G. Romdenne, Brussels 


RECRUITS OF THE 96TH BERAR INFANTRY (INDIAN ARMY) CLIMBING AND 
DROPPING FROM THE ‘' WALL,’ A PART OF THE OBSTACLE COURSE 


Photograph by Mr. R. B. Spence, 96th Bevay Infantry, Secunderabad, India 
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AN IRISH GAP 
Photograph by Miss Lilian E. Bland, Carnmoney, Belfast 


BEAR-SHOOTING ON THE PAMIRS 
Photograph bv Captain T. D, Sherer, R.A., Bath 
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MOOSE TEAM IN MANITOBA 


It will be observed that their horns have been sawn off 


Photograph by Mr. J. Green Price, Presteign, Radnorshire 


A DAY AFTER DUCK 


Photograph by Mr. R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, Tower of London, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY FRESHMEN’S SPORTS AT CAMBRIDGE—FINISH OF THE 
I20 YARDS STRANGERS’ RACE 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 


DIABOLO ON BOARD SHIP 
Photograph by Mr. Charles R. Randall, H.M.S. ‘‘Formidable,”’ Mediterranean 
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MOTOR LAUNCH ‘‘IRIS II. 


Photograph by Mr. Richard Pickett, West Quay Regatta Club, Southampton 


GOING AT FULL SPEED 


CRICKET PRACTICE ON CUNARD S.S. ‘‘LUCANIA’’ ON THE WAY TO AMERICA 
WITH M.C.c. TEAM—MR. G. T. BRANSTON (NOTTS) BATTING 


Photograph by Mr. L. P. Collins, Lieutenant 4th Gurkha Rifles, Barkloh, 
Punjab, India 
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PARLIAMENTARY GOLF CLUB VU. WALTON 
The photograph includes Sir Thomas Parkyns, Mr. Carr (putting), and Hon. G. W. Lyttelton 


Photograph by Mr. Bernard Grant, Leytonstone 


EASTERN CAUCASIAN TOR 


Photograph by Mr. P. B. Vanderbyl, Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
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A BORZOI CLEARING A FOUR-FOOT FENCE 


Photograph by Mr. T. C. E. Pellenan, Lydeard St. Lawrence, Somerset 


LEARNING TO SKI IN SWITZERLAND 


Photograph by Miss Esther Archer, Sloane Court, S.W. 
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OTTER-HUNTING ENTHUSIASTS 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


BOYS OF THE INDO-BRITISH INSTITUTION ON THE GIANT’S STRIDE, BOMBAY 
Photograph by Mrs. Douglas Bennett, The Residence, Crawford Markets, Bombay 
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THE WATER JUMP AT LINGFIELD PARK 
Photograph by Mr. A. M. L. Hughes, Elmbourne Road, Tooting Common 


THE OPENING MEET OF THE BLACKMORE VALE HUNT—COLONEL PERCY BROWNE, MASTER 
Photograph by Mr. A. Goodfellow, Wincanton 
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W. G. Mortimer, Portable hoose Boxes for Hunters 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 
51, Lexington Street, 


BEST MATERIALSAND 


Regent Street, LONDON, W. WORKMANSHIP. 
| The Old Established Turf Accountant, 


Send 1d. for 

Testimonials, 

Catalogue 

Poultry Houses, 
&c. 


Member of Tattersall’s and 
ow Sporting Clubs. 


iculars Free. imber’ 
Best Terms Parti J. T. HOBSON & CO., Timber mexcdants, Importers, 
Established 1878. Estas. 60 Years, BEDFORD. 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres, 


The VACUUM CLEANALL 


is the best machine in existence for cleaning laces, woollen 
goods, gloves, furs, and articles of attire generally. 


No Household complete without one. Saves Time, Trouble, and Temper. 


Miss ELLEN TERRY writes :— 
“What a wonderful little machine the Vacuum Cleanall is, to be sure! Thanks 
for telling me ‘about it. Of course I must have one! It is a marvel of quickness, 
and does its work so thoroughly. Iam delighted with it. Once more, thanks.” 


If interested, send for explanatory pamphlet, 


THE VACUUM CLEANALL MACHINE SYNDICATE, Ltd., 
(Dept. B) 31, BREWER STREET, LONDON, W. 
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: 


HUNTING MEN, FOOTBALLERS, &c., 
SHOULD DRINK BARLEY WATER MADE FROM 


REFRESHING, RO B | K S 0 N s CAN BE 


NOURISHING, PATENT. FLAVOURED 


SUSTAINING, = A RL EY TO TASTE. 


ON POWDER FORM” 


KEEN, ROBINSON & CO, Ltd., LONDON, E. 


BOLLINGER 


By Special Appointment to H.M. the King. 


SONS 


MANUFACTURERS OF IROM E CONMTRALCTOPS TO THE AOMIRALTY LONDOM OFFICE SHOWROOMS 
WIRE FENCING, HUROLES m=) WAP OFFICE RAILWAYS —e— SUFFOLK MOUSE —e— 
GATES, RALING, ETc == fic £Tc. LAURENCE PounTNEY HILL. £.C. 
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